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Quick, courageous action is continually 


needed in meeting the emergencies of 
the times. It is often necessary to utilize 
every resource to maintain leadership or 
even to stay in the race. @ @ An alliance 
with Industrial offers very definite 
advantages. It assures you of products 
of distinctive merit made to an unvary- 
ing standard—an aid in holding old 


customers and gaining new. @ It means, 


too, a policy of cooperation unique in 
the industry! Research, market analysis, 
trade promotion and advertising. How 
valuable in aiding manufacturers make 
those quick turns that are essential so 
frequently today! ¢ @ Probably never 
greater than now is the opportunity 
for those organizations with able leader- 
ship who utilize all available coopera- 


tion to sweep ahead. Let’s talk it over. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


Exclusive Producers of 


PREMIER RAYON, SPUN-LO and DUL-TONE 
YARNS AND KNITTED FABRICS 
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One More Chance 


NDUSTRY is to be given another chance to find 

its way out of the maze into which war, techno- 
logical advance, unbridled individualism, and lack of 
control power have led it. 

That chance, it appears at this writing, is to take 
the form of organized cooperative effort within indi- 
vidual industries, whereby the will of the majority 
will be imposed upon the minority, with of course 
oper provision for protection of the public interest. 

Such has been the outcome of probably the most 

snentous month in our industrial history. 


¥ 


[t is vital that all of us should have a clear realiza- 
n of just what has happened during the month. 
lwo extreme schools of thought have been conduct- 
a national debate. On the one hand, is the group 
whose creed is that industry has failed; that it has 
ther the will nor the ability to manage its own 
irs; and that the only answer is complete sociali- 
m. At the other extreme is the group which 
ents” any interference, on the part of any agency, 
with an individual industrialist’s “private” affairs; 
ai] whose automatic reaction to any control proposal 
is 4 negative one. 
lor a while, it looked as if the first of these groups 
was to have its way. Either the Black 30-hour bill 
or Miss Perkins’ bill to regulate labor in industry 
would have eliminated individualism from American 
industry. 
radually, however, an intermediate school of 
thought made itself heard. It subscribes to the doc- 
tr of neither the extreme left nor the extreme 
I It has had to submit to the criticism which 
“middle of the road” travelers always get from ex- 
tre:ists—but apparently it has won the day. 
a member of the intermediate school, we rejoice. 


¥ 


ice the prosecution of plans now in the making 
nds the sympathetic support of all three groups, 
in order to re-state the doctrine of that school. 
it is necessary to explain its inability to go along 
Wit. the other two. 

s is an casy job, so far as the “right” wing is 
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concerned. ‘Those who still believe that the rights of 
the individual cannot be curtailed in the interests of 
the group are merely living in a bygone era. Their 
creed, the law of the survival of the fittest, has proved 
unworkable. Their persistence in clinging to such a 
creed should arouse pity, not scorn. 

The arguments of the other extreme group cannot 
be dismissed so easily. On paper, they appear unas- 
sailable. 

This group points to the sorry mess in which the 
world finds itself today. It argues that individual 
effort has had its chance, and that now the “state” 
must take over the job. As we progressed further 
and further into the depths of the depression, this 
outcome appeared more and more inevitable, and 
gained an increasing number of adherents. 

A fundamental question arises, however. If indus- 
trialists, financiers, agriculturists, labor, and all of us, 
have failed, why should it be logical to expect that a 
“state,” created by these same groups, could succeed? 
Is there some magic in government which imparts 
wisdom not to be found in those who establish the 
government ? 

(One of our good friends told us that, in arguing 
this way, we were like the man who stands outside 
his burning home discussing how best to put the fire 
out. Another friend, to whom we repeated this con- 
versation, asked whether pouring oil on the flames 
was not just a little worse than doing nothing.) 

To come down to cases, let us consider the measures 
advanced for the regulation of industry. We have 
expressed previously our reasons for opposing the 
Black 30-hour bill. Miss Perkins’ bill is something 
else again. 

If we were asked to write a prescription for the 
textile industry, we could not improve upon the one 
contained in that bill. In a masterly way, the Secre- 
tary summarized al] the aspirations of industry itself, 
or rather of the enlightened majority in industry. The 
only difference is that we insist the job must be done 
by industry, and not by government. This insistence 
is based not upon a belief in the “divine right” of 
industry, but upon the conviction that self-govern- 
ment is the only method which promises permanent 
success. The other alternative would mean (1) the 
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gradual removal of individual incentive; and (2) the 
gradual dependence of all groups upon governmental 
aid and direction. We are by no means ready to admit 
that we have degenerated to the point where such a 
regime is the only answer. 
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What, then, is the answer? 

[t is the one which is finding 
we write this. It is the doctrine, as we said before, of 
self-control by industries, with power to make that 
control operative, and with ample provision for the pro- 
tection of the public interest. 

This is not a new thought in textile manufacture. It 
was the psychology which led to the formation of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute seven years ago—and which 
brought to that Institute, just this month, the award for 
the outstanding achievement among trade associations 
for 1932. 

Why, then, has not that branch of the textile industry 
been a profitable sphere of activity? 

The answer to this is found in the fundamental weak- 
ness of all cooperative enterprise in industry to date—a 
weakness, incidentally, which the new plans aim to 
correct. 

sriefly, there has been no way in which majority 
opinion in any one industry could be made the standard 
practice for all that industry. In the case of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, for example, certain of its policies have 
had the support of 85% of the manufacturers, but have 
fallen short of their objective because of inability to 
effect 100% observance. 

We are not trying to portray the other 15% as a 
satanic influence responsible for the profitless condition 
of the cotton manufacturing industry. The members of 
the minority were entitled to their individual opinions— 
and have been sincere in their beliefs. Nevertheless, as 
we have pointed out in these columns before, it would 
seem to be a safe assumption that 85% of a group cannot 
be wrong. The imposition of the will of 85% upon the 
other 15% could hardly be called tyranny. Furthermore, 
it is our belief that, if this method of determination were 
standard practice, the resulting policies would be ac- 
cepted, in good grace, by the minority. 

We do not believe industry is “stupid’’; we believe it 
has not in the past had the power to govern itself. 


national expression as 
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The benefits to be derived from industrial self-govern- 
ment with “teeth” in it, are these: 

1. Price-chiseling below profitable levels could be re- 
strained as an unfair form of competition. 

2. Wage-chiseling below decent standards could be 
restrained not only as an unfair form of competition, but 
as an anti-social practice, and as a stupid policy, from a 
purely selfish standpoint, in that it destroys the buying- 
power of customers. 

3. Unlimited operation of plants, day and night, long 
hours per week, without regard for the position of the 
consuming market, could be restrained on_ similar 
grounds. 

Would such a combination of policies remove the po- 
tential individual incentive and 
On the contrary, it wouil restore it. 


initiative ? 
Under the condi- 


reward for 
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tions of the last few years, managerial enterprise an | 
efficiency were useless weapons. If competitors coul | 
chisel prices and wages without restraint, ‘what premium 
was there upon modern machinery and methods ? 


Vv 


The textile industry has a real job ahead of it. ‘t 
must, in its several branches, develop constructive pro- 
grams for the promulgation of the principles outlined 
It must cooperate with the Federal Government, 
and with other agencies, to the end that the interests of 
all groups—employers, employees, and the public—may 
be advanced, and none impaired. It must follow 
through—prepared for quick revision of those programs, 
as changing conditions necessitate. 

[It will not be an easy job. At times it will seem to be 
a discouraging one. But it offers the last chance for 
vindication of our American system—for this genera- 
tion, at least. 

If industry muffs this chance, government will take 
over the job. 


above. 


INCE the above was written, President Roosevelt has 

come out strongly for this rule by the majority, to which 
we have referred. In his address before the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., he said: “In almost every in- 
dustry an overwhelming majority of the units of the industry 
are wholly willing to work together to prevent overproduc- 
tion, to prevent unfair wages, to eliminate improper con- 
ditions. In the past success in attaining these objectives 
had been prevented by a small minority of units in many 
industries. I can assure you that you will have the co- 
operation of your Government in bringing these minorities 
to understand that their unfair practices are contrary to a 
sound public policy.” In his radio address to the 
nation the President said: “Government ought to have the 
right and will have the right, after surveying and planning 
for an industry, to prevent, with the assistance of the over- 
whelming majority of that industry, unfair practice and to 
enforce this agreement by the authority of government.” 
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N FACT, one branch of the textile industry was isolated 
by the President, in his radio address, as an example. 
After explaining that the plans of the Administration did 
not contemplate “control of farming and of industry and of 
transportation, but of a “partnership” with each of these 
groups, he said: “Let me illustrate with an example. Take 
the cotton goods industry. It is probably true that 90% of 
the cotton manufacturers would agree to eliminate starvation 
wages, would agree to stop long hours of employment, would 
agree to stop child labor, would agree to prevent an over- 
production that would result in unsalable surpluses. But, 
what good is such an agreement if the other 10% of cotton 
manufacturers pay starvation wages, require long hours, 
employ children in their mills and turn out burdensome 
surpluses? The unfair 10% could produce goods so cheaply 
that the fair 90% would be compelled to meet the unfair 
conditions. Here is where government comes in. Govern- 
ment ought to have the right and will have the right, «iter 
surveying and planning for an industry to prevent, with the 
assistance of the overwhelming majority of that industry, 
unfair practice and to enforce this agreement by the authority 
of government. The so-called anti-trust laws were intended 
to prevent the creation of monopolies and to forbid unreason- 
able profits to those monopolies. That purpose of the antt- 
trust laws must be continued, but these laws were never in 
tended to encourage the kind of unfair competition that 
results in long hours, starvation wages and overproduction.’ 


_ 
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Farm and Labor Bills... 








By Paul Wooton 


IVashington Correspondent, TEXTILE Wortp 


] 


EGARDLESS of what happens to the so-called 

30-hour bill and control of industry legislation, the 

Secretary of Agriculture is convinced that under 
the new farm relief legislation much unwise competition 
can le eliminated and trade practices set up which will be 
of vreat value to those industries with which agreement 
racts are made. The trade agreement provided for in 
the act is a contract with the Federal Government and in 
no sense can be interpreted as collusion among producers 
t) inerease prices in contravention of the anti-trust 
es, 
s believed at the Department of Agriculture that the 
act can be administered in such a way as to make it pos- 
sible to pay 3 or 4c. more per pound to the producer of 
cotton and at the same time so reduce costs in other direc- 
tions as to add little to the cost of cotton goods. It is 
belived that the act gives the Secretary such control, 
through the licensing feature, as to require cooperation 
fron) any minority that may desire to attempt competitive 
practices of the cut-throat variety. 
\iore can be accomplished for cotton, it is believed, 
the trade agreement section than under the adjust- 
men! provisions of the act. It is believed that almost 
! late results can be obtained in so far as cotton is 
conccrned. After the Farm Bozrd’s experience there is 
iesitancy to suggest the plowing under of cotton 
but is known that this is being given consideration. 

lore the bill was passed the officials who will ad- 

min-ter the new act were conferring with representa- 
| the various processors so that the commodity 
hear’ ¢s could be made as brief as possible. For that 
rea work on the all-important regulations was well 
ad) ‘| before the actual hearings. It also was decided 
0’ the bill was passed that all hearings would be open 
umers, producers, processors, commission men or 
else interested. Every one concerned was to have 
an tunity to express an opinion as to the amount of 
Tex 
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FORMER BECOMES LAW BUT 
LATTER IS UNDERGOING OPERATION 


the processing tax and the amount of benefit payments. 

It is fully expected that one of the features of the 
agreement with the textile industry will be an under- 
standing as to hours of labor. It is known that Secretary 
Wallace is determined to check price-slashing practices. 

As this is written, there still is some possibility that the 
Smith cotton option plan may be used instead of the 
domestic allotment plan. In that event the Secretary of 
Agriculture simply will announce that the contracts are 
ready. Another possibility is that he might offer actual 
cotton in conjunction with the acreage reduction plan. 
In such a case if the market price for cotton is 8c., he 
might rent cotton acreage at $8. Instead of drawing the 
contract for $8 in cash it may be drawn for $4 in cash 
and $4 in kind. If the price goes up the producer gets an 
additional amount. The Smith option plan standing by 
itself hardly could succeed due to the lateness of the 
season. It would have been workable had the law been 
approved two months earlier. 

There is uncertainty as to the amount of tax that it 
will be necessary to collect. Many do not agree with 
Secretary Wallace that 3 or 4c. could be added to the 
price of the raw material without making necessary an 
increase of more than lc. a yd. in the wholesale price of 
much of the product, thereby adding only a few cents to 
the cost of a shirt. In that connection it is pointed out 
that the higher percentage of increase falls on the heavier, 
cheaper goods. As the tax is based on weight, such prod- 
ucts as overalls and coarse sheets would incur a material 
increase in price, with likely reduction in consumption. 

In decided contrast with the ease with which it went 
through the Senate the 30-hour bill has had tough sled- 
ding in the House. The 30-hour provision was lost 
quickly after the House Committee on Labor began op- 
erating on the measure but the name has stuck. There 
was immediate insistence upon a minimum wage pro- 
vision and upon protection against imports of goods pro- 
duced abroad with sweated labor. Never in the memory 
of most of the members of the House have they been so 
deluged with letters and telegrams in opposition to a 
legislative proposal. Then came the amendments which 
would have made Miss Perkins the Czarina of industry. 
Before the consideration of the Perkins amendments had 
gone far it looked as though the bill were dead. Then 
came all the clamor for control of industry, stabilization 
of production and suspension of anti-trust laws. The 
30-hour bill was just the vehicle needed for that proposi- 
tion. As this is written, the chances seem to favor the 
passage of a measure under which industry would make 
broad concessions as to hours of labor and the minimum 
wage in return for the suspension of various provisions 
of the Clayton and Sherman anti-trust acts. The Admin- 
istration bill for control of industry, incorporating also 
public relief work, will doubtless be made public within 
the next few days, perhaps before this issue reaches 
its readers. 
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W hat Textile Men Think 


ABOUT PROCEDURE FOR 
REGULATION OF INDUSTRY 


@ Jf, as we indicated in the editorial on the first text- 
page of this issue, industry is to be given a chance to 
regulate itself, the thinking of textile manufacturers on 
this subject assumes paramount importance. In the 
accompanying article, we summarize a few of the many 
public expressions made recently by textile leaders.— 
Editor. 


¢¢ PF THERE has been in the past in the textile indus- 
try—or in any branch of it—a feeling of indiffer- 
ence toward Washington and _ the legislative 
deliberations of Congress, it would seem that this has 
now been displaced by an interest as intense as that of 
an old-fashioned revival meeting.” 

This statement, made recently by Howard E. Coffin, 
chairman of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., is well borne 
out by the facts. In witness thereof, we append some 
of the statements made or endorsed by textile manufac- 
turers during the last month or two. 


* The only way to absorb the unemployed in numbers suffi- 
cient to mean anything approaching a solution of the prob- 
lem is to place them in industry and business now. This 
was the premise on which a Massachusetts delegation, led 
by Governor Ely, submitted to President Roosevelt a plan for 
the rehabilitation of labor and industry. Henry P. Kendall, 
president of the Kendall Co., was a member of the delega- 
tion, in which were also a labor representative and the State 
Commissioner for Labor. 

The plan proposed: (1) Legislation to regulate hours of 
work for men and women on the principle of the five-day 
week and the shorter working day, with some flexibility 
upward and downward to meet the needs of particular 
industries. (2) Similar legislative control of hours to be 
operated by plants in each industry, in order that production 
and demand may be brought into reasonable equilibrium. 
(3) Minimum wage schedules suited to each industry and 
based somewhat on the cost of living and the standard of 
living in particular sections, to be coupled with the measures 
affecting hours of labor. (4) Permanent abolition of night 
employment of women and minors in industrial plants, espe- 
cially between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. (5) Reason- 
able modification of the anti-trust laws to permit agreements 
among the companies in individual industries, subject to 
Federal approval, in order to promote stabilization of wages 
and prices for the benefit of both employer and employee. 
(6) Flexibility in the provisions for regulating hours of 
work and establishing minimum wages, to permit readjust- 
ment as and when changes in demand for products and 
changes in the cost of living may require. 


+ “It is inevitable that the Government will soon adopt such 
measures as may be necessary to force us to put our house 
in order unless we voluntarily do so,” said B. B. Gossett, 
retiring president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, at the annual convention of that organization. 
Among other things, this will undoubtedly mean the adop- 
tion of uniform and shorter hours throughout the entire 
industry, the allocation of business to insure the proper bal- 
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ance between production and demand, and perhaps even a 
minimum wage scale as well as many other practices which 
may prove dangerous and far-reaching. 

“The handwriting is on the wall. The hour has struck, 
Therefore, in the existing crisis, the textile industry more 
than ever before faces the positive need of sustained cooper- 
ation. Our problems, although great and numerous, can be 
solved if we once resolve upon a determined, courageous 
and intelligent attack.” 


+ The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers unan- 
imously adopted a resolution expressing sympathy with the 
objectives of the bills to regulate industry, but urging that 
the responsibility be placed in the hands of industry itself, 
with adequate provision for the protection of the public 
interest. 


+ A Brooklyn group of knitted outerwear manufacturers, at 
a recent meeting, passed a resolution endorsing the viewpoint 
that a reduction of the hours of labor will reduce unemploy- 
ment and increase the nation’s purchasing power, but point- 
ing out difficulties in the 6-day week, 5-hour day, proposed 
in the Black bill. As an alternative, the group urged that 
a Federal bill be passed introducing a 40-hour week in the 
production of commodities for interstate commerce, so that 
no factory shall employ any worker more than eight hours 
per day, and that Saturday shall be established as a legal 
holiday. 


+ “To my mind, 30 hours is altogether too short a period 
for the work-week,” stated Franklin W. Hobbs, president of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, before the 
House committee on labor. “If, however, Congress decides 
in favor of such a short work-week, then we believe that a 
national minimum wage should be established. While we 
do not favor a minimum wage law under normal conditions, 
it may be necessary and justifiable in this emergency ; but, 
if so, it must be national, for otherwise unfair competition 
will result.” For the administration of such a minimum 
wage law, Mr. Hobbs advocated the creation of a national 
wage board. 


+ “I wish to go on record as being in favor of some Federal 
regulation of the hours of labor,” said Ernest N. Hood, 
president of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, before the same committee. He expressed the op1n- 
ion, however, that a less drastic reduction in the hours o! 
labor than that proposed would be of greater benefit to all 
concerned in the cotton textile industry. 

“My suggestion is that with a 48-hour week there would 
be a uniform basis for the entire industry,” he said. “And 
if this were coupled with a minimum wage provision, then 
the mills would be on a more equitable basis of compe- 
tition than in years. I would also suggest elimination o 
night work by women and minors, and a limitation of ma- 
chine hours to not more than a second shift of 40 hours, 
with exceptions for such finishing machinery as must be 
operated in a continuous run.” 

In addition, Mr. Hood stated that it seemed to him highly 
desirable that the bill should contain a measure providing 
for relief from the provisions of the Sherman law to a 
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e.tent permitting trade associations to make production and 
price agreements subject to the approval of some Federal 
a:thority. 


+ Self-control of industry was recommended to the com- 
mittee by Horace B. Cheney, speaking for the legislative 
committee of the Silk Association of America. Referring 
to the association’s endorsement of a Federal law for a 30- 
ur week during the emergency, Mr. Cheney stated that 
s endorsement does not extend to Miss Perkins’ bill, which 
described as tyrannical and as placing power in the hands 
o! persons having little knowledge of the intimate problems 
o! the industries involved. 

“We suggest that the Federal Trade Commission be given 
considerable and drastic powers, far greater than those 
iich they at present exercise in simply enforcing existing 
ws in relation to truth in advertising and misrepresentation 
and fraud in trade. Let them be empowered to extend the 
scope of trade conferences; to hear testimony as to the rules 
and regulations which would most redound to the trade as 
a whole; to act as arbitrators and to find what would be to 
the advantage of the trade and public, and so rule, taking 
into the scope of their decisions all competitive conditions of 
the trade, both within the country and without . ine 
necessary information and statistics in relation to trade 
activities can with very small expense be collected through 
trade associations.” 

“The suggested plan,” he concluded, “has the advantage 
of not changing the form of our Government from a democ- 
racy to an autocracy, but the continuation of democratic 
principles. We believe self-control of industry to be very 
much better than enforced strait-jackets imposed by auto- 
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WAS almost like old times in the textile markets 

last month. There was an air of cheerfulness and of 
bustle which was even more provocative of memories 
than was the hboomlet of last summer. 

Of course, it may all have been a shot in the arm— 
but it seemed rather real. At any rate, prices were 
going up and sellers were sort of snooty about taking 
on forward business. 

Three causes were primarily responsible: (1) the 
gold-standard action, plus anticipation of the further 
inflationary program; (2) anticipation of the effects of 
the farm bill; (3) anticipation of the effects of the Black 
bill or similar measure to regulate industry. (The rather 
monotonous repetition of the word “anticipation” will 
noted. ) 

Just a few examples of the practical effect of all this 
during the month of April: Cotton, October delivery, 
closed on the New York exchange March 31 at 6.6lc.; 
April 29 it closed at 8.13c. Print cloths, 384-in., 
6'<60, 5.35, were quoted at 37g-$c. on March 31 and 
ai 4c. on April 29. Carded yarns, 20/2 warps, advanced 
m 154c. on March 31 to 18c. on April 29. Raw silk, 
an 13-15, 78% was quoted at $1.18-1.23 on March 
and at $1.51-1.56 on April 29. Rayon prices were 
a vanced during the month on the basis of 5c. rise on 
|‘) denier, bringing this number from 50c. to 55c. Since 
end of April, additional advances have been made in 
lines. 
Vhat next? 
ike a lot of things nowadays, that is anybody’s 
ss—and everybody is hazarding one. If optimism 


—" 


+, 
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cratic rule—better for the industry, better for the country, 
and infinitely less expensive and destructive.” 


+ “Thirty hours as a minimum is so drastically low it may 
defeat its own purpose,” the House committee was told by 
Col. C. F. H. Johnson, president of the Botany Worsted 
Mills. “Federal regulation, however, of the number of hours 
should ‘be made effective.” 

Col. Johnson suggested that, in the matter of regulation 
by committee or council, no one committee can function for 
all industry. In the textile industry alone, he said, it would 
be wise if there were one for each branch. 

“The depreciation of the last 12 years,” he declared, “has 
affected the working capital of industry even more severely 
than those now having governmental credit open to them. 
Capital has had no return. Labor and management have 
accepted drastic reductions. Regular channels of replace- 
ment credits are not open. To carry on and continue the 
employment of labor, the ability to purchase raw material 
from the American grower and to pay taxes, credit facilities 
must be provided or we won’t need either a minimum wage 
or a regulation of hours.” 


+ That trade associations will become a greater force in 
industry than ever before, and will figure largely in bringing 
about a constructive return to prosperity, is the general feel- 
ing of industrial leaders and Government officials who gath- 
ered early this month for the annual convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, Ramsay Peugnet, 
secretary of the Silk Association of America, Inc., points out 
upon his return. Emergency measures, designed to give offi- 
cial recognition to association agreements, place in the hands 
of trade associations the power for a leadership which should 
point the way to recovery, Mr. Peugnet believes. 


boils a bit 


counts for anything, however, recent contacts in the tex- 
tile markets convince one that happy days are here again. 

Of course, much depends upon the future course of 
inflationary measures; upon the experience which the 
actual operation of the farm bill will teach; and upon 
the final disposition of industry-regulation legislation. 

Meanwhile, don’t forget the ultimate consumer. He 
must buy—or else all the bustle in wholesale markets is 
just so much shadow boxing. Mr. Consumer has shown 
a tendency to loosen up a bit lately (using regular 
money). He will be watched closely during the next 
few months. 


Wage Increases Made 


One of the most encouraging and significant recent 
trends in textiles was the announcement of wage in- 
creases in a number of southern mills the second week in 
May. The increases amounted to 10% and affected thou- 
sands of workers in South Carolina. Mills in which this 
action was taken included the four plants of the Brandon 
Corp., the five plants of Victor-Monaghan Co.; five 
Greenwood county mills—Grendel, Greenwood, Mathews, 
Panola and Ninety-Six; the three plants of Woodside 
Cotton Mills Co. and the three of Easley Cotton Mills. 
Wage advances were also reported from Pacolet Mfg. 
Co. and from the Pacific Mills at Lyman, S. C. 

These pioneering firms were soon followed by other 
cotton manufacturers in North Carolina and elsewhere 
in the South; then the move spread to other sections and 
to other branches of textile manufacture. As we write, 
new announcements are being made daily. 
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Cotton-Textile Institute Honored 
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@ The honor accorded the Cotton-Textile Institute is 
shared by the industry itself, for its vision in creating 
this agency and its steadfastness in supporting it. It ts 
gratifying to get from the outside this recognition of the 
job done by George Sloan and his associates in the In- 
stitute. It should spur them on to still further achieve- 
ment.—leditor. 


HE Cotton-Textile Institute has received the 1932 
Medal of Award presented by the American Trade 
Association Executives. This award is made annually in 
recognition of the most outstanding service performed 
by a trade association. In the previous year, 1931, the 
Institute received honorable mention. 
In making the presentation in Washington on May 3, 
Secretary of Commerce Roper said: 


“The award is given to the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
George A. Sloan, president, for its great accomplishment 
among one of the important basic industries of the United 
States, for its persistent and constructive methods in the 
elimination of undesirable working conditions for its thou- 
sands of employees; for its introduction of modern cost ac- 
counting in cotton mills; for its development and promotion 
of new uses for cotton and cotton products; and for the ex- 
ample it sets to American business of a trade association 
which is helpful to industry and public alike.” 


Mr. Sloan replied as follows: 


“It is needless to tell you how much I appreciate the 
Secretary's remarks and how happy I am in accepting this 
honor in behalf of the Cotton-Textile Institute. In doing so 
I would be remiss if I failed to pay tribute to the inspiration 
that comes from association with the fine body of men repre- 
sented here tonight—tribute also to a hard-working staff 
of associates in our New York office—to a loyal board of 


70 directors, and to an active membership of several hundred 
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mill executives, most of whom have been members of th 
organization since its formation in 1926. 


“Besides, whatever our modest accomplishments in th 
Cotton-Textile Institute, a large measure of the credit is du: 
to the foundation and to the policies laid down by my prede 
cessor, Walker D. Hines, whom I regard as the outstandin; 
exponent in America of sane, practical and sincere industria 
cooperation. And that after all is the very essence of trad: 
association effort.” 


The Cotton-Textile Institute was organized in October 
1926. Three major departments were established: (1 
a Cost Section, (2) a New Uses Section, (3) a Statisti 
cal Section. 


In an interview with TExTILE Wortp, Mr. Sloan, 
commenting on the award, paid a high tribute to the part 
played by the members at large, by the men in the indus 
try who serve as officers and directors, and by th 
personnel in the headquarters office. He mentioned par 
ticularly the work of Russell H. Leonard, Northern vice 
president; B. B. Gossett, Southern vice-president, anc 
Gerrish H. Milliken, treasurer. 

Mr. Sloan also referred specifically to the individuals 
on his staff. These include Paul B. Halstead, secretary 
who is also in charge of the Statistical Section; Sydney 
P. Munroe, assistant to the president and head of thi 
Cost Section; C. K. Everett, in charge of the New Uses 
Section; Frederick Colt, merchandising adviser; Miss 
Catharine Cleveland, consumer-consultant in the New 
Uses Section, and James G. Torrens, who assists M1 
Halstead in the Statistical Section. 





Cotton Mills Move 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT was advised on May 10 by 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, that the directors of that organization, in pursuance 
of the Administration’s plan for stabilization of employ- 
ment, prevention of over-production, and self-regulation of 
industry, had recommended to their industry that during 
the emergency period the work-week in cotton mills shall 
not exceed 40 hrs.; and, further, that productive machinery 
be operated not more than two 40-hr. shifts per week. 

When this recommendation receives the support of two- 
thirds of the industry, President Roosevelt will be so in- 
formed, with a view to determining what further steps may 
100% 
whelming majority of the directors favored the plan, it 
had at the outset the support of 10,000,000 spindles or one 
third of the industry. The President was advised that ther: 


be necessary to insure adherence. Since an over: 


was a strong probability that a preponderant part of the 
remaining two-thirds would approve the action of the board. 

The resolution adopted contains the further proviso thai 
two-thirds of the industry may recommend a decrease 0! 
increase in hours if, as and when it appears that the publi: 
needs are not being properly served; also, that an interim 
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MAY 15-20 





The official “Cotton Week” poster 
stresses the slogan—Everybody uses 
cotton 


HE country will be observing National Cotton 
Week when this issue reaches its readers. And 
the observance will be no luke-warm affair. 

(he Week is at the stage where increasing age means 
growth. From a new-born babe in 1931, it has pro- 
vressed through the lusty-infant stage of 1932 to the 
status of a precocious three- year old this year. It has 

eased in size in at least the 3-to-1 ratio. En route, 
as acquired an army of god-fathers and god-mothers 
ging from Governors of States all the way down to 
iness paper editors. 
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for 40-Hour Week 


of perhaps eight weeks should be allowed after there is 
assurance that the plan is to become effective, in order to 
permit proper readjustment. 

Editor's Note: The Institute has performed a_ public 
service by moving so promptly to align the cotton manu- 
fa:turing industry with the Administration’s plans. It has 
se’ an example for all industry .... This, of course, is 
0 a start. There still remains the same problem which is 
leit in the wake of all proposals for shortening the work- 
wok, alone: namely, that of wages. If individual pay- 
e) clopes are reduced in proportion to reduction in hours, 
i inereased purchasing-power is provided. Naturally, 
al ‘ity to pay a higher rate per hour depends upon ability 


to make a fair profit. This, in turn, depends upon ability + 


to restrain cutting of prices below profitable levels. The 
I) ‘itute’s recommendation was made prior to announce- 
mit of the Administration’s plans whereby such a result 
co ‘d be accomplished. We confidently expect that, when 
th cotton industry is in possession of this further knowl- 
e it will immediately promulgate a broader program— 


ar. thus lead the way, not only for other branches of tex- 
ti manufacture, but for all American industry.) 
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otton Week 


IMPROVES WITH AGE 
AND SELLS GOODS 


In fact, the ramifications of its sponsorship are be- 
wildering—and defy complete cataloging. Fortunately, 
the heterogeneous nature of this cooperation is offset by 
the coordinating influence of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 
Promotional effort of this character is largely impotent 
if no centralized machinery exists. As a result of the 
Institute’s activity, the individual currents of enthusiasm 
and support have been directed into one channel: 
national recognition of the utility, versatility and attrac- 
tiveness of cotton goods. 

Here are a few of the countless contributions to that 
cause : 

Official recognition was accorded by the Governors of 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee and South Carolina, who 
designated by proclamation, National Cotton Week for 
public observance in their respective States . . . Gov. 
Ely of Massachusetts, in a special message, commended 
the effort and called it to the attention of the people of 
his State. 

In trade circles, department stores, dry goods and 
notions chains, drug chains, grocery chains, and local 
stores throughout the country are featuring the promo- 
tion of cotton goods during the Week Wholesale 
houses got in their good work in advance ; 
Resident buying offices in New York broadcast special 
bulletins in anticipation of the event Pattern 
companies got out special material Advertising 
agencies, trade publications, and other media gave their 
support Soap manufacturers featured National 
Cotton Week through the use of tags and by house- 
organ articles The Durene Association supplied 
retail stores with merchandising suggestions. 

Cotton manufacturers and selling agents, although 
rather busy watching the legislative mill at Washington, 
somehow found time to cooperate Worth Street 
is a thing of beauty, with its banners, streamers, and 
posters. 

No less a hostelry than the Waldorf-Astoria author- 
ized cotton fabric menus for Cotton Week . . . Ten 
railroads helped in this way, or by similar means 
The radio informed the (you count ’em) millions of 
the unseen audience. Among the broadcasters was 
George A. Sloan who was guest speaker, May 9, on 
the Clark Thread Co. program Banks in New 
England and in the South encouraged local merchants 
to take an active part. 

This list has to stop somewhere. Possibly a fitting 
climax is the news that dolls are “going” cotion this 
year, and that, according to the toy trade, the gingham 
dog and the calico cat “are comm< inding juvenile interest 
of boom proportions.” Even the children are endorsing 
National Cotton Week. 
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Merchandising Study 


REVEALS NEED FOR VERTICAL MERGERS 








merchandising of cotton textiles cannot be 
over-emphasized. In less than a hundred pages 
are concentrated the results of careful investiga- 
tion and fundamental thinking. 

What impresses us most is the extent to which 
the authors have been fearless in their expression 
and yet have completely avoided arrogance of 
opinion. Definite lines for further study and 
action are indicated, but none is glorified into the 
panacea class. 

On the negative side, two rather popular fal- 
lacies are discarded: (1) It is shown that the 
troubles of the cotton manufacturing industry 
cannot logically be dismissed simply on the 
grounds of excess capacity; (2) it is pointed out 
that the management of the industry cannot fairly 
be indicted on grounds of general incompetency. 

On the positive side, three major factors are 
emphasized: (1) the necessity of creating prod- 
ucts for which there is a profitable demand; (2) 
provision for specialization within organizations 
to permit adequate attention to merchandising ; 
(3) a unity of control over the marketing, pro- 
duction, and financial functions of each business 
enterprise. Loosely interpreted, these three fac- 
tors involve: (1) study of markets; (2) re-vamp- 
ing of merchandising set-ups; (3) vertical 


| 


N SUMMARIZING the report, “Merchandising of 

Cotton Textiles: Methods and Organization,” pre- 

pared by Professor Melvin T. Copeland and Assistant 
Professor Edmund P. Learned of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, under a grant from 
the Textile Foundation, it is permissible to put the cart 
before the horse to some extent and treat immediately 
of the conclusions. Consequently, Chapters I, VII and 
VIII of the report will be taken up first. 

Chapter I serves both as an introduction and as a par- 
tial summary of the conclusions reached. The purpose 
of the report is set forth as a determination of whether 
close examination of merchandising methods and organi- 
zation reveals any defects that might account for some 
of the difficulties of the last 13 years. In this connec- 
tion it is pointed out that, while the effects of the depres- 
sion have not been overlooked, most of the analysis has 
been directed towards basic factors. 

3efore going on to some of the conclusions, it is well 
to point out that merchandising and sales management 
are regarded in the report as two separate functions ; 
the latter being used in the narrow sense of mere direc- 
tion and control of the selling force. The determination 
of what to make, at what time, and at what price come 
under the merchandising function. 
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HE importance of the Harvard report on 


mergers in which mills, selling houses and con- 
verters would participate. 

Probably the most revolutionary statement in 
the book is the conclusion that the selling agency 
system is an outmoded method of marketing cotton 
textiles. However, the executives of such agen- 
cies are not doomed to extinction; they are prom- 
ised important roles in the new companies which 
would result from the integration mentioned above. 

None of these conclusions is offered as suscep- 
tible of immediate and widespread application; 
each is indicative of a trend deserving and, in 
fact, demanding, study. 

That is the point we wish to emphasize most. 
This report will be merely another addition to 
the industry’s book-shelf if steps are not taken to 
follow through. The vision of the Textile Foun- 
dation, the scholarly performance of Professors 
Copeland and Learned, and the remarkable co- 
operation of the industry’s advisory committee, 
will have been largely wasted. Every man in the 
industry should read the report; every company 
should analyze its own set-up in the light of the 
findings. It would seem that, in the advisory 
committee itself, there exists the nucleus of an 
organization which could foster the study and ap- 
plication of this work. We hope a way will be 
found to permit it to function to this end.—Editor. 








a 


Some of the conclusions stated in the initial chapter 
are as follows: 





1. The industry lays too much stress on production activ- 
ities and price differentials and gives too little attention to 
creative merchandising. 

2. Flexibility in adjusting merchandising plans to varied 
and changing market requirements is of prime importance. 
One of the major problems is that of reconciling large-scale 
production with flexibility in merchandising. The growth 
of converters and other firms that specialize in order to 
secure flexibility should clearly indicate the need for taking 
care of this in an organization. 

3. The jobs of merchandising and of sales supervision are 
different in character and should be separated, except in 
certain specific instances which are cited. 

4. The cotton textile industry is not likely to attain a 
really healthy condition until production, merchandising and 
selling generally have been combined under one management 
for each branch of the industry. This means that many 
mills and selling agencies will have to be merged into groups 
small enough to be flexible and yet large enough to permit 
effective and reasonably economical organization. Unless 
these units attain as high a degree of merchandising flex- 
ibility as the present disintegrated firms possess, however, 
they will not be successful. Without criticising selling 
agents as individual business men, the selling agency, as 4” 
institution, is not suited to meet present conditions. 
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‘reate a perpetual buyer’s market. 


The economy of mass production of gray cloth tends 
With the merchandis- 
operations all along the line so split up and confused 


‘e is room for many unwholesome practices. 


\t this point it might be objected that the above con- 


sions are generalizations. 
plicated industry they must necessarily be so, and 


WW 
\\ 


In dealing with such a 


report itself warns that no cut-and-dried formula 


work. However, Chapter VII gives an indication 


the lines along which problems should be approached. 
ne of the most important findings of the investi- 


ion is set forth at the beginning of the chapter where 


t 





- stated that, by and large, there has been insufficient 


“Merchandising of 
Cotton Textiles: Meth- 
ods and Organization” 
—the result of many 
months’ work under- 


taken at the instance 
of the Textile Foun- 
dation. 


Dr. 


Melvin T. 
land of Harvard Grad- 
sate School of Business 


Cope- 


Administration, who 

prepared the report on 

merchandising cotton 
textiles 





ation of the necessity for separate consideration of 
ierchandising and marketing problem for each seg- 
of the market for a product. In other words, 
nsibilities within an organization have not been so 
ited that the desired specialization and_ flexibility 
secured. 
follows discussion of different methods of or- 
ation, specific concerns being analyzed and_ the 
iitages and disadvantages pointed out. The report 
live sets of circumstances under which the merchan- 
and selling jobs can apparently be combined 
sstully, but favors either complete separation of 
iandising and selling or coordination of these func- 
in a senior officer with the merchandise manager 
irom sales supervision. The advantages of such 
s are that the merchandise manager can do a real 
product planning, since he is not burdened with 
e sales supervision, that the required degree of 
lization and flexibility can be secured, and_ that 
les manager can devote his energies along strictly 
Ines. 


ere 


owing a discussion of certain merchandising func- 
that may be assigned to staff assistants, this chap- 
the report makes an extensive analysis of the 
ting methods of selling agencies and reaches the 
sion that they are trying to do a good job under 
ible conditions. The position of the small mill, 
to set up its own selling organization, is set forth 
e recommendation is made that mergers be put 
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through (perhaps by selling agencies); the minimum 
size being based on the cost of competent man power 
and the maximum size dependent on the methods of 
internal control set up to secure flexibility. The general 
conclusion of this chapter is that an organization must 
be adjusted to the merchandising complications of the 
product. 

Chapter VIII takes up the question of whether the 
industry would be profitable if it adopted generally the 
methods of merchandising that appear to be sound and 
that have been proven successful by certain concerns 
within the industry. After reviewing the statistical sit- 
uation, and making comparisons with other industries, 
the report states that there are apparently only three 
ways to lessen the volume mania. They are: (a) volun- 
tary cooperation ; (b) cut-throat competition ; (c) reduc- 
tion of the number of organizations by forming larger 
companies capable of stopping some of the leaks that 
result from the non-integrated character of the industry. 
After setting down the pros and cons of each, the report 
states that the last offers the greatest possibilities. 

The degree of integration to be desired is next taken 
up. The general conclusion reached on this subject is 
that there is considerable merit in including the convert- 
ing function in a mill’s operation. Whether or not a 
finishing plant also should be included in the set-up is 
a question that must be determined by the circumstances. 
Here as elsewhere, however, it is emphasized that unless 
such an integrated company make provisions in its or- 
ganization to secure the same degree of merchandising 
specialization and flexibility as that enjoyed by individual 
firms it will not be successful. In conclusion, it is be- 
lieved that the union of finance, production and market- 
ing functions under one head, combined with a shift of 
viewpoint from production to merchandising, would bet- 
ter serve consumers and create more stable business 
units. 

The detailed ground-work upon which the conclusions 
are based is contained in Chapters II to VI inclusive. 
These chapters take up the specific branches of the in- 
dustry as follows: household products; style merchan- 
dise, including draperies; men’s wear ; grey goods; cotton 
yarn. In each case analysis is made of various types of 
organizations operating in these fields and organization 
charts given. In addition, indications are given of lines 
along which more aggressive merchandising would be 
helpful and good and bad practices are discussed. It is 
impossible to give the details covered within the scope 
of this article. 

Drs. Copeland and Learned express their appreciation 
of the cooperation of the industry in making the study, 
and particularly the advisory committee that assisted 
them. The personnel of the committee is: Walter S. 
srewster, chairman; Leavelle McCampbell, Robert T. 
Stevens, and William E. Winchester, Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants; Harry L. Bailey and G. 
Edward Buxton, Cotton-Textile Institute; Fessenden S. 
Blanchard, National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers; George S. Harris, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association; George Hussey, Textile Brokers’ 
Association ; Henry G. F. Lauten, Textile Fabrics Asso- 
ciation; W. L. Pierce, National Association of Finishers 
of Cotton Fabrics. Special reference is made by the 
authors to the work of Mr. Blanchard, who served as 
secretary of the committee. 

The complete report may be secured from the Division 


of Research, Harvard Business School, Cambridge 
Mass.. for $1.50. 
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Federal Legislation 


CONVENTION AT PINEHURST 


Thomas M. Marchant brings to the office of president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association a _ distinguished 
heritage in cotton manufacturing. Born in Greenville County 
(S. C.), and spending his early years on a cotton farm, Tom Mar- 
chant came in contact with cotton manufacturing in his boyhood, 
as his father for many years was superintendent of the old Bates- 
ville Mfg. Co. The younger Marchant’s first textile experience 
came in 1898 when he obtained a job in the office of the Victor 
Mill, Greer, S. C. He moved to Greenville in 1906, and for sev- 
eral years was purchasing agent for a group of South Carolina 
mills, including several plants that are now a part of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co. 

In 1909 Mr. Marchant went to Union, S. C., to become treasurer 
of the Ottaray Mills, but returned to Greenville two years later 
as vice-president in the manufacturing department of the Mon- 
aghan Mills. He was elected treasurer of Victor-Monaghan Co., 
m 1920, and became both president and treasurer in June, 1923. 

His devotion to the cause of better conditions in textiles was 
responsible for Mr. Marchant serving as president of The Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of South Carolina for three terms. 
He has-been active in the work of the Cotton-Tectile Institute, as 
a member of the executive committee, and for three years as 
vice-president. He was for some time chairman of the print cloth 
group of the Institute and has served the industry well in many 
other cooperative undertakings. 





T. M. Marchant elected president of Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association 


more 


WO or manufacturers cannot gather to- 
gether these days without discussing Federal legis- 
lation. The annual convention of the American 
Cotton Mantfacturers Association at Pinehurst, N. C., 
April 28-29, proved to be no exception. Washington 
activities were the major theme in both the formal and 
informal discussions in the convention hall and lobby, 
respectively. They injected a note of seriousness into 
the conversation on the golf course. They did not mar 
the enjoyment which an unusually large number of 
members and derived from a_ weather-perfect 
week-end, but they imparted an exceptionally purposeful 
note to the proceedings. The impression prevailed that 
the association was meeting under more critical condi 
tions than had ever surrounded a previous meeting. 
Certainly, that keynote could not have been sounded 


guests 


more seriously than it was by B. B. Gossett in his presi- 
dential address, which is abstracted on the second page 
following. I[t was also the motif of the address of W. D. 
Anderson, president of the Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., 
at the first session, even though he clothed his remarks 
with humor and informality. 

Reporting on the activities of the legislative committee 
of the association, Mr. Anderson made Chairman W. J. 
Vereen the hero of the day. We have never heard a 
more glowing or more sincere tribute paid to a man. It 
soon became evident that Mr. Vereen’s service, his en- 
and his tact 


erey, were so remarkable as to command 


but from others as well. 

As a result of this work, Mr. Anderson stated, the 
cotton textile industry is better known today in Wash- 
ington, and is more respected there, than at any time in 
its history. He pointed out, however, that groups should 
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immediate response not only from committee members, 


not go to the National Capital merely in opposition to 
pending legislation, but should have a substitute to offer. 
As a case in point, he referred to the association’s posi- 
tive stand on the Smith bill. 

He believes that cotton textile manufacturers are 
under a handicap because Washington does not know 
the status and needs of their industry. In the mind of 
the public, he said, ours is a backward industry. Some 
manufacturers are a little ashamed of it themselves. 
Nevertheless, the speaker averred, the textile industry 
has no occasion to be ashamed of its performance during 
the depression; in fact, it is the one industry which has 
stood up fairly well in the matter of unemployment. 

Mr. Anderson challenged the criticism that this is a 
low-wage industry, pointing out that comparisons are 
made, unfairly, between unskilled workers in textile 
mulls and skilled employees in other industries. He also 
refuted the charge that there is a child-labor problem in 
textile manufacture. 

“We may admit failure to make money for ourselves,” 
he concluded, “but I claim that during this severe de- 
pression we have served the situation with some credit, 
and that much of the criticism constantly leveled at the 
textile industry is without foundation in fact, and is very 
unjust.” 

The complete personnel of the legislative committee 
follows: William J. Vereen, chairman; A. F. McKissick 
and W. D. Anderson, vice-chairmen; Charles A. Can- 
non, S. M. Beattie, Herman Cone, Stuart W. Cramer, 
Norman E. Elsas, Allen Little, A. W. McClellan, R. R. 
West and Thomas M. Marchant. 

The only guest speaker at the opening session, Pro- 
fessor A. S. Dewing, of Harvard University, an out- 
standing authority on banking and finance, discu: ed 
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certain fundamentals of sound commercial banking, but 
niade no attempt to analyze specific legislation now being 
proposed for the American banking system. Professor 
Dewing outlined four major principles of commercial 
banking which he declared to be necessary and which 
siould be accepted both in principle and in practice. 
These points, briefly, were: 

(1) Banks should synchronize their loans so that ma- 
turities will coincide with the requirements of depositors. 
(2) Loans made by commercial banks should be self- 
liquidating, preferably secured by consumer goods, and cer- 
tainly not made on capital goods which do not in themselves 
have the capacity for repaying the principal. (3) Commer- 
cial banks should not invest their surplus funds in bonds, 





' 
W. D. Ander- W. J. Vereen, 
son, elected chairman, A. 7. HH. Webt 
ty ns ae M. A. Leg- elected second 
iden oO islative com- vice - president 
- A.C.M.A. mittee of LOMA. 


for should they be forced to realize on them as a secondary 
reserve, the bond prices at that time are always extremely 


low. (4) Commercial bankers should stick to their busi- 
ness and not attempt to engage in investment banking or 


other affiliated activities. 

Looking with disfavor upon governmental restrictions 

the ultimate solution of our banking troubles, Pro- 

sor Dewing declared, “You cannot legislate morality 
into the individual, you cannot legislate prosperity into 
the nation, you cannot legislate banking consciousness 
into the banker.” 

speakers at the annual banquet included Gen. Manus 
McCloskey, commanding. officer at Fort Bragg, and 
Judge John J. Parker, of the U.S. Circuit Court of 
\ppeals. Honor-guests introduced by the toastmaster 
included: 

irtis Dall, son-in-law of President Roosevelt; L. W. 
Robert, Jr., Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; George 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute; Russell 
l‘isher, secretary of the National Association of Cotton 
ufacturers; Magruder Dent, president of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York; Fred A. 
Rakestraw, president of the Cotton Yarn Merchants Asso- 
ciction; S. M. Beattie, president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of South Carolina; Mrs. J. W. Cannon 
of North Carolina; Stuart W. Cramer, past president of the 
A.-.M.A., and T. M. Marchant, who was to be elected presi- 
det the following day. 
le executive business session Saturday morning was 
ired by the annual report of W. M. McLaurine, sec- 
vy and treasurer, and by the usual committee reports 
election of officers. T. M. Marchant, president and 
urer, Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, S. C., was 
ele ‘ed president of the association. It was announced 
Donald Comer, who had served as first vice-presi- 
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dent and was consequently in line for the presidency, 
had tendered his resignation because of the demands of 
his own business interests. W. D. Anderson, Sr., 
Macon, Ga., was elected first vice-president, and T. H. 
Webb, of Concord, N. C., was named second vice- 
president, at the business session. Mr. McLaurine was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

New members of the board of government were 
elected as follows: R. R. West, Danville Va.; R. E. 
Henry, Greenville, S. C.; Herman Cone, Greensboro, 
N. C.; J. H. Cheatham, Griffin, Ga.; S. M. Beattie, 
Piedmont, S. C.; Fuller E. Callaway, LaGrange, Ga., 
and Kemp P. Lewis, Durham, N. C. 





An increased appreciation of the value of cooperative 
activities was indicated in the report of Secretary Mc- 
Laurine. During the last year more than 500,000 
spindles were added in reclaim and new member- 
ships, with several important additions made in recent 
weeks, and many other manufacturers were said to have 
expressed their willingness to rejoin as soon as condi- 
tions permit. His report consisted largely of a review 
of activities undertaken during the year and referred to 
the work of the special legislative committee in behalf 
of the Smith cotton pool plan, the Red Cross cotton bill, 
an adequate tariff on jute, and other matters of nation- 
wide interest. He commended southern mill executives 
for the adoption of sound,cost methods, but stressed the 
need for an extension of modern cost-finding practice 
into other mills, and then a firm determination of all 
mills not to sell below their manufacturing costs. 

S. Marshall Beattie, of Greenville, S. C., chairman of 
the cotton committee, reported on activities of the joint 
cotton arbitration board and on the results of the cotton 
conference in Washingon. He praised the valuable work 
done by Charles A. Cannon and A. W. Fisher, of Can- 
non Mills, in behalf of the industry, and urged all mill 
executives to keep in close touch with the biennial cotton 
conferences on standards. 

W. S. Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. C., reported on 
the status of a committee on trade practice for the print- 
cloth group. It was hoped that a conference with a 
committee of the Cotton Textile Merchants Association 
in New’ York will be productive of uniform trade prac- 
tices that will be more lenient toward the mills. Carl 
R. Harris, president of The Arkwrights, Inc., re- 
search organization affiliated with the Southern Textile 
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Association, asked for the continued 
operation of the A.C.M.A. 
Cramerton, N. C., 
Foundation 
Board. 


support and co- 
Stuart W. Cramer, Sr., 
reported on the work of the Textile 
and the National Industrial Conference 
He declared that no industry can keep abreast 
of the times unless it engages in scientific research, and 
stressed the need for more uniform standards of textile 
education in the technical and engineering schools. 

Carl R. Cunningham, traffic manager, Atlanta, Ga., 
outlined various rate changes, and pointed to certain 
policies of the Interstate Commerce Commisssion which 
should be studied by textile manufacturers. He urged 
members to protest against recent action of the War 
Department in reducing barge rates on cotton from 
Memphis to New Orleans, inasmuch as the rate reduc 
tion will benefit foreign mills at expense of American. 

Resolutions were passed unanimously asking the 
Department of Agriculture not to make any changes 
in the present white grade cotton standards; and pro 
testing against further extension of cotton manufactur- 
ing in Federal penal institutions. It was pointed out 
that the Atlanta Penitentiary now manufactures num- 
bered duck in quantities equivalent to 23.4% of the 
volume of such goods made by free mills. Among the 
resolutions of condolence was one extended to the family 
of the late Arthur H. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass., who was 
the only man to become president of both the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
Cotton 


\merican 
Manufacturers Association. 


B. B. Gossett Sounds Warning 


Industry can put its own house in order...) or 
it can expect a governmental housecleaning. These were 
the two alternatives held out by B. B. Gossett, retiring 
president of A.C.M.A., at the start of the convention. 

With great solemnity, Mr. Gossett placed all the em 
phasis in his power upon this particular section of his 
address. Stating that he regarded it as the most urgent 
topic he had ever been called upon to discuss publicly, 
he said: 

“| cannot over-emphasize the importance I attach to 
the subject. The very existence of our companies as in- 
dividual enterprises depends upon the courage and _ the 
speed with which we approach it. 

“No governmental agency forces us to over-produce. 
On the other hand, unless all signs fail, it is inevitable 
that the Government will soon adopt such measures 


as 
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may be necessary to force us to put our house in order 
unless we voluntarily do so. Among other things, this 
will undoubtedly mean the adoption of uniform and 
shorter hours throughout the entire industry, the alloca 
tion of business to insure the proper balance between pro 
duction and demand and perhaps even a minimum wage 
scale as well as many other practices which may prov 
dangerous and far-reaching. 

“Gentlemen, the handwriting is on the wall. The hour 
has struck. Therefore, in the existing crisis, the textile 
industry more than ever before faces the positive need 
of sustained co-operation. Our problems, although great 
and numerous, can be solved if we will once resolve upoi 
a determined, courageous and intelligent attack. 

“Forget everything I have said today, if you will, but 
| beg of you, for your own salvation, to ponder long on 
the thought I have just expressed. It involves the most 
critical situation which has ever confronted you and me 
as textile manufacturers, and transcends all other mat- 
ters in its demand for broad-gauged thinking and action.” 

Other outstanding sections of Mr. Gossett’s address 
follow: 

“We started the year with a program consisting of three 
major parts: : 

“First, an intensive follow up of the campaign inaugurated 
in Mr. Callaway’s administration to find new and increased 
for cotton. This campaign included the all-important 
matter of securing an adequate tariff on jute and its products 
Most of vou‘are familiar with the efforts we have made i 
bring this campaign to a successful conclusion. Unfortu 
nately, our goal is not yet in sight, but we are encouraged 
to believe that our efforts will ultimately be rewarded. 

“In this connection, we have also co-operated with th 
Cotton-Textile Institute in a campaign to increase the presen 
uses of cotton and help develop new markets. Not f 
many years has the American public been so interested 1 
value received for money spent. Not within the past centu: 
have there been such remarkable values in all kinds of cotto 
goods. Never before have cotton goods been so attractivel 
styled and their place in fashion reached a position of suc 
importance. Quite obviously this enviable position was n 
a spontaneous happening. It is the result of well-plann 
co-operative effort. Mills and converters have played th: 
parts. Versatility of fabrics and stepped-up designing, sty 
ing and finishing represent the contribution of the process 
to the popularity of cottons. 

“The work of the Cotton-Textile Institute has been 
equally important factor. Through its style shows, c 
ducted in many quarters over a period of years, its fash! 
bulletins, its swatching 
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ctivities, it has kept the merchant and the public ‘cotton- 
inded.’ 
“The second major part of our program had to do with the 
atter of improving our generally antiquated and unsound 
ethods of merchandising and distribution; and the third 
irt to the question of inaugurating an intensive campaign 
woking to the lowering of the cost of Government in all 
s branches. 
“Notwithstanding our many advantages, the industry as 
present conducted is not prosperous. One of our great 
stile leaders once said: No industry can long survive 
ithout reasonable and legitimate profits. It is the life blood 
at must pulsate freely through the veins if strength is to be 
aintained and the demands of progress met. ‘ 
“It must be evident to all that there is something about 
ur present system that is fundamentally wrong—something 
at is dissipating our energies and bleeding our plants to 
eath. Some seem to feel that because we have the potential 
ipacity for production in excess of normal consumption we 
ould turn out every pound that we can produce, regard- 
ss of the consequences. If this is the case, it seems to me 
at we stand indicted before the world for a type of incom- 
tence that will deserve its fate. 
“But there are some who may say that we are not over- 
oducing. They will point to the figures for the year 1932 
hich seemingly reveal a balanced production in relation to 
emand and yet they must admit that in spite of this the price 
ovement of staple fabrics during the year was not satis- 
ictory and constantly sinking lower. The truth is that 
msidering the year as a whole, production was fairly well 
ilanced to demand. Unfortunately, however, this does not 
ike into account seasonal fluctuations. It does not take into 
count the imperative need of balancing potential production 
demand, not mentioning the disposition of many mills to 
ess continuously for an outlet for a tremendous excess 
rdage of merchandise, especially in quiet market periods 
hen the trade is in no humor to buy. After all, it is this 
balanced adjustment between demand and volume of goods 
fered that is largely responsible for the tremendous shrink- 
e in manufacturing margins. 
‘The real unfortunate circumstance about these seasonal 
vements has been their influence upon prices. A study 
the records shows conclusively that seasonal downward 
nds in spindle activity are accompanied by drastic price 
luctions, which are entirely dissociated from the price of 
v cotton. 
‘At such periods prices fall to levels below the cost of 
duction. Last summer, for instance, the average manu- 
turing margin for staple print cloths was less than 10c. a 
und and narrow sheetings 6c. a pound. Obviously these 
irgins were insufficient to meet labor cost, taxes, insurance, 
pplies, selling expenses and administrative overhead. 
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“When reviewing such a record, it would seem that mills 
do not fully realize that absence of demand at certain times 
of the year is a natural phenomenon and should not give rise 
to anxiety as to ultimate business improvement. 

“Fluctuations in raw cotton create in themselves a serious 
risk for our customers, as the adjustment of merchandise 
made from fabrics and yarns to such conditions is unavoid- 
able. But the added problem of panicky price reductions, 
when, in response to natural conditions in the year-round 
flow of business, demand for goods declines, constitute a 
burden on our customers, and therefore on the mills, which 
the industry should forthwith take steps to correct. 

“It is obvious that in shaping our policies for the future, 
we must give greater attention to the matter of merchandis- 
ing and distribution, make allowances for seasonal swings 
and adjust our operations accordingly. We must aim at 
profitable selling and place much less emphasis on the selling 
of volume, bearing in mind that a stabilized market offers the 
best incentive to volume demand. The violence of seasonal 
changes must be kept constantly in mind and _ production 
adjustments should precede rather than follow the customary 
slump in demand. ‘ 

“We have been hearing lately a good deal about frozen 
assets but not so much about frozen minds. Unfortunately, 
our minds appear to be frozen in the groove of over-produc- 
tion. Let us therefore thaw out our minds and put aside 
prejudices, fear and preconceived ideas; let us put aside old 
animosities and misunderstandings with a firm resolve to 
work together in the future closely and harmoniously for our 
common good. 

“The worst of the depression is behind us. We have had 
a long and lingering illness but the crisis has been passed. 
It was passed when the banks re-opened following the banking 
moratorium of March 6. We are now on the certain road 
to recovery. Convalescence is necessarily going to be slow 
and trying. The attitude of the patient is going to mean 
everything. Above all things, let us keep in mind that con- 
ditions today are different from anything hitherto experi- 
enced in our economic history. We have been fighting hard, 
but this is a time when we might well re-dedicate ourselves 
to the task of launching a vigorous offensive with the de- 
termination of leading the country out of this terrible slump. 
We have done it in the past. We can do it again. 

‘But we must not be motivated by selfishness. Our motives 
must be clear and beyond question. Our desire must be to 
serve our State and Nation faithfully and well. In so doing, 
we shall be serving our industry best. We must put aside 
individualism; we must put aside unenlightened selfishness 
and stand together as one in a great irresistible push with 
stability and prosperity for all as our goal. Our task calls 
for all—everything—each of us may have of fortitude, effi- 
ciency and friendliness.” 
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Advice to Weave Room 


FOR IMPROVING OPERATION OF COTTON LOOMS 





By Milton Meek 


@ /n this article, reviewing the many causes for unsatis- 
factory loom operation, Mr. Meek suggests methods of 
weaving warps which have been improperly sized, avotid- 
ing trouble from defective filling, and insuring that the 
drawing-in is satisfactory. In a sequel to this article, to 
appear in an early issue, he will offer numerous sugges- 
tions of interest to the loomfixer. 


HE loom is often regarded as the most abused 

machine in the whole process of cotton manufac- 

ture. Unquestionably it is often called upon to 
perform tasks for which it was never built, and is some- 
times expected to give good service when it has been 
operating from 20 to 30 years. Considered obsolete in 
one plant, it may be resold and put into operation many 
times before it reaches the scrap heap. Such a procedure 
results in high maintenance charges, loss of production, 
and labor costs greatly in excess of those found in a 
modernized weave room. 

With the view of offering observations to the mill 
man, it is proposed to discuss some of the lesser-known 
difficulties found in the average cotton weave room, in 
connection with warp and filling defects, harnesses and 
reeds, and methods employed in loomfixing. 


Warp Defects 


A defect on which much valuable time is wasted is the 
attempt to weave a cloth heavy in construction, the warp 
yarn of which has been made from low-grade cotton or 
waste. The strain on the warp yarn is too great, result- 
ing in constant end breakage, and every possible remedy 
may be attempted without success. A new set of warps 
has to be made from a more suitable staple length of 
cotton. 

Under- or over-sized yarn is responsible for a great 
deal of trouble in the weave room which might easily 
be avoided by reasonable precautions on the part of the 
slasher. Too much size results in the ends matting 
behind the drop wires. The yarn is often brittle, and 
ends break before they will separate from each other. 
The drop wires are crowded and are therefore prevented 
from falling the required distance when ends break ; this 
permits the loom to continue running, and floats are 
made. The appearance of the cloth is often impaired 
by evident streaks from over-sizing. To minimize the 
difficulties in weaving such warps, a flat rod inserted 
between the whip roll and the drop wires to divide the 
ends is found advantageous. Given a rocking motion 
through the movement of the lay, the rod will prove of 
even greater assistance. 

The weaving of under-sized warps, particularly if the 
weave employs five harnesses or more, is a difficult 
problem. The ends chafe and small balls of lint form 
on two ends or more, causing end breakage. This may 
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take place behind the drop wires or between the reed and 
the harnesses. If the latter is the case, much more 
difficulty is experienced. The broken end is often held 
in the ball of lint attached to one or more ends still 
unbroken, thus preventing the drop wire from falling. 
This usually results in a great many ends being broken 
before the loom stops. A warp badly under-sized often 
necessitates that a spare weaver be called upon to run 
the loom. 

If chafing occurs behind the drop wires, then a damp 
cloth placed across the warp between the whip roll and 
the drop wires may be of some assistance. When the 
trouble is between the reed and the harnesses, a strip 
of flannel fastened to the back of the lay sufficiently 
low to ride on the yarn will prevent the chafing to some 
extent. Careful weighting is also of great importance. 
Instructions should be given to weavers to report under- 
or over-sized warps to the overseer. The slasher respon- 
sible should be made familiar with the difficulties of 
weaving such warps, and a record should be kept by the 
slashers of the requisite size required for individual 
styles. 

Piling” yarn on the beam is a bad practice. Warps, 
after being drawn in, are sometimes left on the floor for 
several days and perhaps moved from one position to 
another. The ends come in contact with the floor, be- 
coming broken and very dirty as a result. Much extra 
time is required in starting up a new warp found in this 
condition. Racks of many types capable of holding 
beams are available. 

The fault of ends running out during the process of 
weaving can be traced to either the beamer or the slasher. 
Should this be a frequent happening, the matter should 
be investigated and remedied. In some cases ends are 
taken from the sides to replace those missing, and cross- 
ing ends is a very undesirable practice in weaving. 
Where this is not possible, the missing ends are substi- 
tuted from bobbins, the ends being approximately the 
same counts. These yarns are sometimes difficult to 
obtain, causing the weaver additional work. 


Filling Defects 


Defects in filling may be the result of a variety of 
causes, many of which can be properly remedied only 
in the earlier stages of processing. However, when bad 
filling comes to the weave room, an effort is made to 
use as much of it as possible. This procedure is eco- 
nomical only so long as the spinning overseer is notified 
and takes the necessary steps to have the basic trouble 
eliminated. 

Filling which is wound loosely on the bobbin has a 
tendency to slough off. This chokes the eye of the 
shuttle, and the filling breaks. It is often possible to 
lessen the power of the pick so that the check needs t 
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less forceful, and this prevents the sloughing off to 
large extent. 

Ixcessive twist or dryness will cause kinky filling. 
some method of adding moisture, such as spreading a 
unp cloth over the filling or providing adequate hu- 
idity in the weave room, will often overcome this diffi- 
ulty. The more usual remedy is to give additional 
drag’’ to the filling as it leaves the shuttle by inserting 
rushes, but this practice is not always advisable. 

The fault of insufficient filling at the base of the 
obbin to enable the feeler motion to effect a change 
efore the filling runs out is perhaps the most serious 

filling defects, except inferior yarn quality. To ex- 
lain this, it is necessary to trace the fault to the spin- 
ing room. There a set is made without a sufficient 
bunch” being run on the bottom of the bobbin. The 

t is then put with other bobbins of the same count not 
aving this defect. The result of this is that when the 
lling reaches the loom there may be 40% of the bobbins 
vith bad “‘bunches,” while the remainder are all right. 

With certain types of feeler motions, it is impossible to 
vercome the defect, and the readjustment of the feeler 
lotion is futile. The loom stops frequently, and the 
veaver becomes impatient after having told the fixer, 
erhaps three or four times, of the same defect. It is 
mpossible to imagine that the spinning overseer is not 
ognizant of the difficulties encountered because of this 
lefect, but the legitimate complaint from the weave room 
hould be made on every occasion. 

Mixing filling of different twists in any large quantity 
sually occurs in the spinning room. Should filling which 
iries in count be woven into the cloth, the result is obvi- 
us. The filling boy will sometimes mix the filling when 
rving it to the weaver. It is often difficult to discover 
ho is responsible. Some system of marking different 
irn numbers with various colors is essential, and a legi- 
le standard should be maintained. Each operative, both 

the spinning and weaving departments, who handles 
lling should have drilled into him an understanding of 

e consequences arising from this defect. 

\ bobbin of filling will accidentally fall on the floor. 
his happens frequently. If it is left there over a period 
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of time, it is not only a hazard, but becomes dirty. Each 
weave-room operative, no matter what his or her job 1s, 
should be instructed to keep the floor as clean as possible. 


Harnesses and Reeds 


Proper cooperation between the drawing-in depart- 
ment and the weave room is essential. The fixer often 
experiences difficulties in starting up a new warp, owing 
to insufficient length of the ends needed to tie up the 
warp. To obtain the necessary length required for this 
purpose, the drop wi-es and harnesses have to be worked 
back, sometimes as much as 5 or 6 in. Where there is 
an abundance of slack ends, they become entangled, 
many of them being broken in the process. This defect 
could easily be overcome if the person drawing the warp 
in would brush out the ends to an equal length and allow 
them to be 8 or 10 in. from the reed for the purpose 
of the tie-up. 

Where the knotting machine is used, this difficulty 1s 
not met with. Like most automatic devices, it will pro- 
duce satisfactory work if fed correctly. In this case 
it is the duty of the fixer to cooperate. Before taking 
out the harness of a warp which is finished, he should 
observe that no ends are broken or missing, leaving an 
adequate length of yarn for the purpose of the knotting- 
machine operation. 

In the larger mills it is the usual practice to appoint a 
man responsible for the care of the harnesses and reeds. 
As each set of harnesses comes to him, it is his duty to 
replace broken or damaged hooks, to examine the reed 
for defects, and to clean and overhaul the harnesses 
generally. The support at the end of the reed will some- 
times become loose, and unless this receives immediate 
attention it will fall out and the end of the reed will 
be damaged beyond repair. When steel heddles and 
reeds have to be stored away for future use, they should 
be rubbed over lightly with oil to combat the corrosion 
caused by the humidity in the atmosphere. Preventing 
the return of defective equipment to use again at this 
stage means hours of labor saved in the weave room, 
and a conscientious man in this position is a real asset 
to the company. 
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By George Hendricks 


HE amount and distribution of twist in wool yarns , 


is an attractive study, but rarely can one find ma- 

terial for definite conclusions. The same results in 
yarn and fabric may be obtained by different methods 
and the use of dissimilar twists; and, on the other hand, 
discrepancies and differences arise in lots which have 
heen processed under identical conditions from perfect 
wools. In this connection there are wools made into 
yarns which are correct only when specific amounts of 
twist are used; and there are other wools which will 
allow any reasonable amount of twist to be imposed, 
hard or soft, and be perfect in yarn appearance and 
fabric form. 

There are many ways of inserting twist in yarns, de- 
pending on the type of spindle used. The best method 
is considered to be the mule way. Each revolution of 
the spindle inserts one turn of twist. The only draw- 
back is the necessary cessation of the twisting in order 
that the spindle may wind on each stretch of yarn spun. 
In flyer spinning, one turn of twist is given to the yarn 
for each revolution of the spindle. In ring and cap 
spinning the same rule applies, but one turn of twist is 
lost for each ring of yarn placed on the bobbin. Cap- 
and ring-spun yarns are defective in twist to this 
amount; but if the yarn is unwound from these bobbins 
or spools over the nose, this twist defect is made good, 
one turn of twist being added to the yarn for each ring 
of yarn unwound. Flyer-spun yarn, correctly twist,d 
so far as principle is concerned, if unwound over the 
nose of the bobbins or spools, becomes imperfect in 
twist, one turn of twist being added for each ring of 
yarn unwound. I[t must be remembered, in this connec- 
tion, that the length of yarn constituting a ring varies 
with the circumference of the yarn package. 

Twist defects due to imperfect winding-on methods 
in spinning occasionally give rise to defects in the cloth. 
When wools are spun to their count limit, these defects 
are evidenced by increased yarn breakages during the 
spinning at the beginning of a doff, when most twist is 
lost. For knitting-yarn spinning, flyer frames are pre- 
ferred, because of their twist regularity. Twist defects 
occurring in yarn are often difficult to trace and correct. 
The yarn is almost perfect; but here and there, in places 
SSS 

Twist per Inch in Yarns 


i . a 
Defective Yarn 
Perfect Yarn 


No. of Imperfect Places| Perfect Places 
lest = z | 

Single Phed Single Plied | Single Phied 

8.8 | 9.2 | 80 | 62 | 5.0 | 7.6 

2 6.4 7.0 6.4 | 10.6 4.6 7.6 

3 72 | 70160 | 88 | 44 | 7.4 

4 78 | 8.2 15.8 | 66 |] 4.2 1 7.4 

5 7.8 8.4 | 6.2 9.8 5.0 7.6 

Aveage| 7.6 | 8.0 | 6.5 | 9.2 | 4.6 | 7.5 
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LVorsted Twist Defects . . . 


THEIR CORRECTION IN KNITTING YARNS 
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Defects in worsted yarn analyzed 





representing less than 5% of the whole, yarn or fabric 
defects appear. Some of them may be caused by irregu- 
larities due to faulty winding-on methods. 

A firm of spinners recently experienced trouble in 
making crochet yarns from good botany wools spun to 
two-ply 9s. The yarns appeared right in the single and 
plied states; but when returned from the dyer, the plied 
yarn ran into small curls, like the beginning of a kink 
or snarl. In the hank they could be readily seen and 
gave a cheapening effect to the lot. When sold for knit 
ting, defects developed and complaints were made r 
garding these defective places. A photograph of th 
defects is shown. This yarn, along with a sample o! 
perfect yarn made by the same firm, was submitted to 
the writer for testing and for advice with a view to 
their elimination. 

Defects of this nature always demand careful atten 
tion. One could make a list of possible causes, in addi 
tion to those already dealt with as frame difficulties, such 
as the following: (1) Bad blending in the drawing 


(2) Rollers with loosened covering in drawing and 
spinning. (3) Irregularly spun yarn. (4) Yarn spun 


from double roving. 

Twist tests were first conducted with a view to locat 
ing the trouble. An ordinary twist tester was employed 
for this purpose, and tests on l-in. lengths were con 
ducted, the defect being a small one and confined to 
short lengths. The results are given in the table. 

There were two outstanding facts noticeable in thes 
results: (1) The twist in the perfect yarn was con 
paratively uniform and the twists in the single and plied 
yarns were almost alike—7.6 and 8.0. (2) The twist at 
the imperfect places in the defective yarn was muc! 
higher than that in the perfect places of the same yarn. 
and the single and plied yarns were poorly balanced. 

These results suggested two remedies: (1) To at 
range balanced twist when making these yarns. (2) T 
pay more attention to the making of perfectly eve! 
yarns, as it is well known that in uneven yarns the twis' 
runs to the thinnest places. 

These recommendations were submitted to the spinne: 
who reported later that he had overcome the trouble b: 
increasing the spinning twist 14 turns per inch and d: 
creasing the twisting twist 4 turn per inch. 


> 
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EW uses must be preceded by new ideas. A case 
in point is the development of five designs for 
L draperies offering new outlets for cotton dress 
Four of these designs, with their applications, 
re shown on this page. 

Each is a wholly original design specially developed 

r the Cotton-Textile Institute by its decorator-con- 
sultant, Miss Freda Diamond. Each was allocated to and 
cepted by a leading drapery manufacturer for regular 
roduction at popular prices, and was offered to stores 

r delivery prior to May i. 

Commenting on trends in this field, Miss Diamond 


avs: 





(¢ ls. 


In their present growing popularity for home decoration, 
ttons have come a long way since ‘crinoline days.’ Drap- 
v fabrics of the conventional type are still with us and 
obably always will continue to have a considerable share 





OFFER OUTLETS 
FOR COTTON 
DRESS GOODS 


Gingham revived as_ attractive 


drapery—little checks and _ big 
checks in combination, the big 
check borders being quilted. 


of public acceptance. Many other fabrics, however, not spe- 
cifically designed for curtains and draperies are now coming 
into increasing favor for such purposes. Many of the new 
cotton dress materials, particularly, lend themselves most 
readily to such utilization. 

“In step with the fashion importance of cotton apparel, 
cctton stripes, cotton plaids, gingham checks, woven diagonal 
patterns and a wide variety of intriguing novelties bring an 
interesting new note into the American home. The unusual 
textures, weaves, and patterns of cotton fabrics are readily 
adaptable to simple or sophisticated interiors, and they make 
themselves ‘at home’ where ‘period’ must prevail. Even rich 
brocades or delicate damasks can be replaced today with 
some of the new cottons. 

‘Decorative trends and color schemes all favor cotton fab- 
rics. White in contrast with vivid color is the most popu- 
lar motif. White and emerald green, white and bright blue, 
white and bright clear reds and yellows are much employed. 
It is precisely these color combinations that naturally pre- 
dominate in cotton dress goods for summer.” 





with smart New 
blue lend a 


tassel trim 


White spongy fabric 

stripes of red and 

classic air to this scene ; 
on valence. 


room ; 
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rubbed cottons in 
appropriate for decorating a man’s 
cotton 


Garden-party dimities reappear as 

delicate curtains in summer bed 

room; Bow tie-backs have pompom 
trimmings. 


sand color 


cord trimmed. 
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| mitation Backed Cloths 


AND USE OF WADDING THREADS 
WITH BOTH WARP AND FILLING BACKING 


By R. A.C. Scott 


N PREVIOUS articles the main principles involved 

in the use of yarns in the structure of the ordinary 

backed cloths employing three series of threads have 
been fully explained.* In a brief study of the imita- 
tion backed constructions we find that cloths resembling 
very closely the ordinary backed types can be produced 
by special rearrangement of the single-cloth weave. In 
this system, however, each thread interweaves in a regu- 
lar manner on both sides of the cloth, having a fine 
surface appearance with a soft and pliable handle, while 
equal friction and tension are distributed during the 
weaving process, making more than one beam un- 
necessary. 

Due to the fact that each end and pick is interwoven 
on both sides of the cloth, inferior quality of yarn can- 
not be introduced on the back, nor can colors be so 
effectively applied as in true backed cloths. This prin- 
ciple of construction, however, is very adaptable for 
piece-dyed fabrics and the designs may be made in 
imitation either of the one-and-one or the two-and-one 
order of backing. 


Imitations of Filling Back 


The method of constructing imitation filling-backed 
designs is illustrated at Figs. 39, 39a and 39b, in all of 
which the marks, as before, indicate filling up. In 
rearranging twill weaves in imitation of the one-and-one 
order of filling backing, the repeat of the imitation weave 
is made one thread less or one thread more than twice 
the number of threads in the repeat of the twill. Sim- 
ilarly, in the two-and-one order of filling backing the 
repeat is made one thread less or more than three times 
the number of threads in the repeat of the twill. Thus 
in Fig. 39 the 2/2 twill weave is given with the corre- 
sponding imitations based on this principle of Figs. 39a 
and 39b respectively. The former, which repeats on 
seven ends and picks, produces an effect between a two- 
and-two and a two-and-one twill; whereas the latter, 
which repeats on nine ends and picks produces an effect 
between a two-and-two and a three-and-two twill. 

The method of construction is simply a case of insert- 
ing the marks of the original twill on alternate picks 
or spaces, as at Figs. 39a and 39b; but, owing to the 
odd number of picks in repeat, the weave marks will be 


distributed first on the odd, then on the even spaces. 


In this way the odd and even picks form separate twill 
lines behind which the even and odd picks respectively 
float. These long filling floats on the underside give the 
appearance of a sateen or loose back weave, and produce 
a very good imitation of a properly constructed filling- 
backed structure. 

: *Previous articles of Mr. Scott’s series on designing backed, 
double, and treble cloths appeared in the issues of June, August, 
and September, 1932; and February, 1933 
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The setting of these cloths requires approximately 
twice as many picks as there are ends per unit space 
Therefore, a suitable construction for weave 39b using 
2/40s worsted warp and filling would be 60 ends and 
120 picks. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the ends and picks will vary in proportion to the degre 
of firmness of the weave employed—the looser weaves 
requiring finer setting, and vice versa. 

At Figs. 40a and 40b the 2/2 hopsack or basket weave 
(Fig. 40) is illustrated on seven ends and fourteen picks 
and on nine ends and eighteen picks respectively. 

In constructing imitation designs other than twill 
formations, a series of floats of the original weave is 
inserted on the odd spaces; then a second series is run 
in on the even spaces, the distance between each series 
being similar to the original weave spacing after the picks 
are beaten close together. 

At Fig. 41a the fancy diagonal indicated at Fig. 41 is 
illustrated employing 33 ends and picks in one repeat. 
The method of construction in this case is slightly mod 
ified from that followed in simple twill formations. In 
order to prevent excessive floats on the underside of 
the cloth, alternate twills start on the odd and even 
spaces, as indicated by the dark and light shaded squares. 
In this way a very good imitation of the single weave 
is obtained on the face, while at the same time abnor 
mally long floats on the back are obviated. 

The two-and-one order of filling backing for the 2/2 
twill on eleven ends and picks is illustrated at Fig. 42. 
3y following the rule of three times the ends of weave 
plus one, another imitation could be made on thirteen 
ends and picks, which of course would give a looser 
weave construction. 

Fig. 43a illustrates the arrangement of the 3/2 weave 
move one (Fig. 43) in imitation of the two-and-one 


order of filling backing, which repeats on eight picks 
and sixteen ends. 
In cases where the design imitated repeats on an odd 
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number of threads, the number of ends in one repeat is 
twice that of the picks. 


Imitation Warp Back 


he same principle in constructing imitation filling- 
backed cloths is employed in constructing warp-backed 
efiects; so that if Figs. 39a, 39b, 40a, 40b, 41a, 42, and 
43. be turned one-quarter around, and the marks be 
taken to indicate warp instead of filling, warp-backed 
imitations will be illustrated. Consequently it is hardly 
necessary to trouble the reader with further detail or 
illustrations. 

in setting these cloths, however, the one-and-one 

tation warp effects require about twice as many ends 
as picks per unit of space, but in the two-and-one styles 
the proportion of ends to picks should be about three 
to two. Suitable weaving particulars, therefore, for the 
one-and-one style, using 2/40s worsted warp and filling, 
would be the reverse of the filling-backed construction 
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given—thus, 120 ends and 60 picks; and in the two- 
one style, 90 ends and 60 picks. 


Backed Cloths and Wadding Threads 


Cloths made with a wadding thread—i.e., introducing 
a cheap thick yarn between the face and back (with 
neither of which is it usually interwoven)—are really 
mposed of two series of threads in both warp and 
ing. As in extra-filling or extra-warp cloths the chief 
ason for this wadding thread is the desire to increase 
‘weight. In filling-backed cloths the wadding threads 
introduced in the warp, and of course in warp- 
cked structures the wadding threads are introduced in 
filling. 
[he system of construction for filling-backed and 
rp-wadded designs is fully illustrated at Figs. 44 to 
inclusive, marks in all cases representing filling up. 
tig. 44 is the three-and-three twill weave, and is used 
‘or the face of the design illustrated at Fig. 45. 
\ good method of procedure in constructing these 
igns is, first, to designate the face ends and picks 
bv some distinguishing mark, “F” in this case, and then 
lichtly to shade in the backing picks and wadding ends 
indicated in Fig. 45. (This design is arranged one 
‘e pick, one backing pick, and one face end, one 
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wadding end.) Following this, the face weave is inserted 
where the face ends and face picks intersect, as shown 
by the solid marks; while the backing filling stitches, 
represented by crosses, are inserted between face filling 
floats where the face ends intersect the backing picks. To 
complete the design, the wadding ends are depressed, as 
shown by circles on the face picks; while on the backing 
picks the wadding ends are left blank, so that they are 
raised and therefore lie between the face texture and 
the backing picks. It will be noted that all the wadding 
ends work alike, thereby requiring only one harness to 
operate them. 

The well-known Mayo weave is illustrated at Fig. 46, 
which shows by means of black marks the best stitching 
points. This weave and stitching arrangement have been 
used in constructing the design at Fig. 47. In this case, 
however, the arrangement is two face ends to one wad- 
ding end, starting with one face, one wadding, and one 


face for reasons previously explained. The filling 





arrangement is one face pick to one backing pick. As 
in the previous example, the circles indicate the points 
where the wadding ends are depressed on the face picks. 


Warp-backed, Filling-wadded Designs 


The s) construction for warp-backed and 
filling-wadded designs is illustrated at Fig. 49, in which 
the weave marks indicate warp up. The same procedure 
is followed as outlined above, except that the arrange- 
ment is reversed, the filling being styled one face pick, 
one wadding pick, and the warp, one face end, one 
backing end. 

The three-and-three twill is again used for the face 
design (Fig. 48), which has been inserted where the face 
ends and picks intersect, as shown by solid marks in 
Fig. 49. The crosses, which are placed between face 
warp floats, represent the backing warp stitches; while 
the circles in this instance indicate the points where the 
face ends are lifted on the wadding picks, whereas the 
backing ends are left down. 

Additional examples and illustrations could be given 
in further explanation of this design and weave prin- 
ciple, but enough has been said to indicate the method of 


construction and its practical adaptation to cloth manu- 
facture. 


system of 
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DominoCrepe 


JOINS STYLE PARADE 


By B. D. Blackman 


HEY’RE all on style parade—sand crepe and its 

bedford-stripe, block, and perforated variations ; 

acetate semi-roughs and acetate two-by-two’s; 
prints—and now comes the domino !* 

The domino was originally an all-silk fabric (Fig. 1). 
As such, it found a ready market in the higher-priced 
dress field. The volume converters saw in domino a cloth 
with an abundance of sales appeal. The cutter of the 
$3.75 garment viewed the fabric in a similar light. Both 
recognized a cloth of great character waiting for 
exploitation. 

First attempts to simulate in rayon the character of 
the silk domino produced a cloth with too harsh a feel 
(Fig. 2). This was a great disappointment to both con- 
verters and cutters; but the lure of this material was too 
strong to permit its abandonment. 

The logical evolution of the domino promotion was a 
fabric related to the silk domino in name only, bearing 
but a superficial resemblance to its predecessor. Actually 
the rayon construction resembles more closely than does 
the silk the domino blocks of the game room. An ex- 
ample is shown in Fig. 3. 

The mistakes being made in the fabrication of domino 
are practically nil. Manufacturers have learned rapidly to 
check up at the vital points during processing. Bedford 
cord was truly a training ground for the manufacturer 
of domino, but we see occasionally that defect caused in 
entering which really is so simple to prevent. Fig. 
shows a domino with wide ribs resulting from improper 
entering. Their occurrence could easily have been pre- 
vented if the enterer had followed the rules laid down in 
the “Bedford Cord” article published in the February 
issue of TExTILE WorLp. The weaving foreman could 
easily have seen this defect if he had checked up prior 
to letting the weaver start production. He should always 
determine whether the warp threads are correctly dis- 
tributed on each pick by putting an iron rod behind the 
reed to hold the ends taut and even, observing them pick 
by pick for one repeat. 

Another domino defect consists of blocks made longer 
or shorter filling-ways than normal. This defect is 
largely due to the laxity of the manufacturer in impress- 
ing on the mind of the weaver the importance of the de- 
fect, its cause, and its remedy. The cause and remedy lie 
primarily in picking out. The rayon domino in Fig. 3, 
for example, repeats on sixteen picks; there are eight 
picks in each block and there are two repeats in each block 
of eight picks. This means that, in picking out, the weaver 
will come to an open pick twice in each block. To pre- 
vent the making of long or small blocks filling-ways he 


*Name originated by Haas Bros. Fabrics Corp., New York. 
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Fig. 2. First at- 
tempt to simulate 
silk domino in 
rayon. It proved 
too harsh to. the 
touch. 
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i Pick 1357 
16 16 
1418 14! 
121? 12) 
10") 10 
g7 3 
43 4 
24 2 
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Fig. 3. Successful rayon domino. Warp 35/4/1, 100-de 

,0-fil. viscose, 50/55 turns, 2 r. and 2 1. Filling: 72 picks 

of same yarn as warp. Sample by courtesy of McGill- 
Paris Fabrics Corp. 





Fig. 4. Domino containing wide blocks caused by tinco 
entering. 


should carefully determine whether the block is on the 
first four or last four picks of that block. 

An outline of a procedure that will eradicate this mis- 
take follows: let us assume that the weaver starts to 
pick out on pick No. 3. He should note from what halt 
of the block he starts to pick out. He should then mark 
that same part of the block below the filling to be picked 
out. He may now pick out until he passes the float or 
other trouble, when he should make sure that he picks out 
to the second open pick. In restarting the loom, he shou 
throw it over a few picks and then stop to make certain 
that the block is of the correct size. 
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CORK-COVERED ROLLS: CONTROLLED-DRAFT DRAWING 


DISCUSSED BY 


astern Carolina S.T_A. 


“WORK-COVERED ROLLS, long-draft spinning, 
and various improvements in card-room machinery 
were considered at the spring meeting of the 

stern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation, held at North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 

C., April 27. E. M. Holt, assistant manager, the 

win Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N. C., chair- 

n of the division, presided. 

Several members who had been running cork-covered 
spinning rolls for more than twelve months reported 
salisfactory results. Maximum life of cork cots, includ- 

three rebuffings at intervals of six to eight months, 
was said to be two and one-half to three years. The 
rer the cork surface approaches the iron core, ac- 
cording to several members, the longer the period 
between rebuffings becomes. The cost per roll for re- 
buffing, exclusive of the cost of removing and replacing 

s on the spinning frame, was said to be about 1c. 

was found advisable to replace cork rolls either one 
complete side or one frame at a time, rather than to 
replace individual rolls. 

Spinning results with cork rolls were found to com- 
pare favorably with leather-covered rolls. L. B. Crouch, 
overseer of spinning, Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., reported that a comparative test showed 
hieher breaking strength and smaller number of ends 
lawn with cork covering than with sheepskin, running 
on 22s varn. Cost of covering spinning rolls with 
leather, according to another member, was found to be 
6c per roll. An objection to cork was said to be the 
difficulty in changing yarn numbers from coarse to 
counts. Another objection was the increased num- 
ber of ends down with cork-covered rolls on Monday 
niornings after the week-end. The longer the cork rolls 

. the rougher the surface becomes, according to one 
member, and the more it is affected by humidity and 
tcperature changes. 

1. R. Harden, superintendent, the Erwin Cotton 
Is Co., Plant No. 4, stated that it 1s important to 
e the cork cot fit the roller very snugly. He recom- 
ded that all rolls be gaged by a caliper to see that 
are the same size—also that glue be applied to the 
cr and inside the cot as well; otherwise, in slipping 
the cot the glue will slip off. He felt that calfskins 
e inclined to stretch more than sheepskins, having 
some trouble with calfskin cots becoming loose. 
ther member pointed out that the technique of cov- 
¢: ig rolls with calfskin is somewhat different from that 
loved with sheepskin and that the roll coverer must 
erstand this difference. The life of a roll properly 
red with calfskin was said to be about three times 

of sheepskin. 
arious types of long-draft spinning were discussed. 
Parks, Jr., superintendent, the Erwin Cotton Mills 
Plant No. 6, said that comparison of the two-belt 
em with the one-belt system showed the only signifi- 


\ 
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cant difference to be the number of ends down caused 
by cleaning. It was found that more end breakage was 
caused from cleaning the one-belt system with the self- 
weighted small roller, as it is easier to clean the two-belt 
system without disturbing the spinning. His experi- 
ments had not been conducted long enough, however, to 
get sufficient experience on cleaning inside of the belts. 
The tests were made on 23s filling yarn, with the travelers 
changed about 10 or 15 hours’in advance; the breaking 
strength was found to be about 80 Ib. in both cases. 

On the coarser numbers, 8s warp and 13s filling, the 
greatest trouble was said to be in the lint accumulation 
inside the aprons on the long-draft frames, particularly 
the bottom apron. It was found necessary to overhaul 
long-draft frames much more frequently than conven- 
tional-draft spinning. W.H. Miley, Jr., superintendent, 
the Erwin Cotton Mills Co., plant No. 5, said that his 
experience had been in favor of the single-apron system 
of long-draft. 


Card-Room Machinery 

Single-process picking was said to be entirely satis- 
factory on both white and colored work. It was pointed 
out that any make of pickers could be converted to single 
process, because the principle of synchronization is the 
same in every case, although there might be certain 
alterations of the drive in different types. The hook-up 
must have eveners to synchronize the process. 

The five-roll system of “controlled-draft” drawing 
had been tried in one mill. There was a gain of about 
5 lb. in breaking strength of yarn spun from sliver that 
had gone through the new drawing frames. The varia- 
tion in yarn numbers was found to be 5% on the 
“controlled-draft” system, as compared with 6% on the 
regular drawing. It was pointed out in this case, how- 
ever, that the stock going through the new machines 
was decidedly inferior in preparation to that which was 
processed on the regular drawing frames. The major 
advantage, according to Mr. Parks, seems to be in having 
sixteen ends combined into one end, together with the 
method of running continuously between doffs. The 
sliver-testing machine showed variation in finished 
drawing sliver of 18% on the five-roll system, as com- 
pared with 23% on regular drawing. 

Cork-covered rolls in the card room were given warm 
praise. They were not recommended for speeders with 
hollow shells. 

In the drawing process, a shorter draft with six 
doublings was said to give better results than with a 
greater number of doublings. Western cotton was said 
to dull card clothing much more readily than Carolina 
cotton, making it necessary to grind closer and keep the 
clothing as sharp as possible. Speeding up of the card 
flats, generally about 50%, was said to reduce the amount 
of neps in the sliver. One member found that a revolv- 
ing clearer on speeders helps to prevent “eye-brows.” 
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Budezeting by Overseer 


ALLOWING FOR VARIABLE 
WOOLEN-MILL PRODUCTION 


By Robert I. Martin 


HEN presented with a plan of budgeting con- 

trol, the reaction of an overseer in a woolen 

mill is sometimes that he doesn’t have time to 
bother with it and that it “might be applied in some other 
department, but it won’t work in my case.” A remark 
such as this betrays the fact that the overseer does not 
understand the fundamentals of a real budget. If he 
thinks at all about the expenses of his department, he 
must make some kind of comparison, however crude 
the standard may be. Actually, then, he is operating 
on a budget. All that a budgetary system of control 
aims to do is to establish trustworthy standards. 

It is difficult to conceive of a consideration of manu- 
facturing costs for control purposes without a compari- 
son with a common base. A single figure is meaningless. 
For example, to be told that the weaving cost for a 
given week is $1,175 is not enlightening. Nor does it 
help much to learn that $750 is direct labor and $425 
indirect. If many styles are in process, a cost per yard 
is still not satisfactory. A cost per pick would make a 
good comparison of present with past costs; but, unless 
pick counters are a part of the equipment of the looms, 
it would not be practical in many cases to make the 
necessary computations. 

The next best, and probably the most adaptable, unit 
is the loom-hour or machine-hour. It is true that the 
operating efficiency may vary by styles in the case of 
weaving and that any wide variation should be taken 
into consideration; but for :nost departments the varia- 
tion would not be a factor, because machine breakage, 
waiting for materials, and the like, would not be con- 
sidered a part of operating time. Once a base unit is 
established, to maintain the lowest previous cost becomes 
the goal of each department head. 

It should be mentioned at this point that piece-work 
wage payment is in itself a method of controlling direct- 
labor cost. This plan provides that the employee take 
all gains or losses from any change in his production. 
When it is not practical to use a piece-wage or, what is 
more frequently the case, when a time-study man is not 
available, a schedule or budget of direct labor may be 
devised with the same purpose in view. 

The first step is to determine a standard performance 
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for each job on the basis of past experience or knowl- 
edge of the job. The overseer is in the best position to 
make such estimates, but in so doing he should make each 
a reasonable goal at which to aim. In the fact that the 
schedule is based upon past experience lies its greatest 
weakness. Another is the fact that to be successful it 
must be followed conscientiously from day to day if the 
scale of production varies. While the procedure may be 
followed for any department, let us, for illustration, 
apply it to the example of the weave room referred to. 

Table I shows the preliminary analysis, in which it 
was arbitrarily decided that loomfixers should take care 
of 19 92-in. looms; filling carriers, 24; bobbin boys, 75; 
and chain builders, 124. These figures having been 
taken as a basis, the accompanying chart was drawn up 
for determining the approximate number of hours per 
day that would be required for each occupation when a 
given number of looms was to be run. The purpose of 
this chart was to permit the overseer to determine in 
advance the direct labor required and schedule it accord- 
ingly. This having been done, it remained to measure 
the results in somewhat the manner shown in Table II. 

This procedure for the budgetary control of an indi- 
vidual department has two important points in its favor: 
(1) It functions at the source of the labor expense. (2) 
It provides information that is sufficiently fresh to be 
useful for the control of this expense. 

Actually, what we have for sale is not suitings, or 
blankets, or carpets, but hours of productive labor. And 
in these days of small profit margins, with the rate of 
production varying constantly as a result of hand-to- 
mouth buying, it becomes more important than ever that 
manufacturing costs be controlled from day to day. One 
good method is to have this done in each department for 
the close supervision of the production executive. 


TABLE II—Detail of Weaving Expense 











—Fixers $0.60 per Hr.- —Fill. Carry. $0.30 per Hr.- -——Bobbins $0.25 per Hr.— —Chain Build. $0.35 per Hr.— Total 

. N Gain Gain Gain Gain Gain 

Week Looms Hrs. Hrs or Loss Hrs. Hrs. or Loss Hrs. Hrs or Loss Hrs. Hrs. or Loss __ or Loss 
Ending Oper Spent Allow. Dif. Spent Allow. Dif. $ Spent Allow. Dif. $ Spent Allow. Dif. $ 

Oct. 15 79.2 244 «198 «= 468 «27.90 155159 4 1.20 86 40 463 11.63 653 24 413 —14.47 —52.80 

22 148.2 413 375 38 —22.80 320 286 34 -10.20 128 75 53 —13.50 68 441 235 — 8.22 —54.72 

29) «119.3 389 302 878 —52.50 235 240 5 +31.50 87 58288 — 7.1350 363 133 — 4.73 —62.86 

Nov. 5 95.6 3210 2420-79) — 47.40 209) 192, 17 — 5,10 95 48 47 —11.75 850 29 21 — 7.35 —71.60 

12 73.1 225 184 41 -24. 60 135 146 1 + 3.30 45 36 9 — 2,25 45 22 23 — 8.05 —31.60 

5 Q9 2 : 14 
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Typical installation for 

extracting surplus soak- 

ing solution from rayon 
skeins. 


Rayon Crepe 


IS IMPORTANT THROWING OPERATION 


@ Fo improve the running qualities of rayon which ts 
to be given a crepe twist, the skeins should be treatvd 
with a lubricating and binding solution which will impart 
a suitable flexible coating to the filaments. The pvro- 
cedure for conditioning rayon previous to twisting, which 
ts described in the following article, is based on infor- 
mation contained in a bulletin issued recently by the 
Technical Department, Quaker Chemical Products Corp., 
Conshohoken, Pa. 


UE to its low elasticity, rayon does not with- 
stand the high speeds in twisting which ordinarily 
are employed for silk. However, twisting of 
to 55-turn crepe can be carried out at speeds of 8,500 
900 r.p.m. if the skeins are treated first with soaking 
terials which form a flexible film on the yarn. This 
should stretch with the rayon without cracking. 
obtain the best results in conditioning rayon, it is 
isable to use two materials—one for imparting ad- 
iveness; and the other for increasing weight and 
ling softness and lubricity. 
or imparting adhesiveness, various gums or gelatins 
be employed successfully, a suitable, high-grade, 
uble gelatin being particularly adapted for this work. 
tor imparting the desired softness and lubricity, a 
properly formulated soaking oil is satisfactory. 
he method of applying the conditioning material to 
on which is to be thrown into 50- to 55-turn crepe 
s follows: First, 34 lb. of the gelatin is mixed with 
al. of cold water, stirred until it is thoroughly dis- 
uted, then heated with live steam to 60° F., and 
ed to the general soaking tank. Next 144 lb. of the 
‘ing oil is mixed with 10 gal. of water at room 
perature, agitated, and added to the general soaking 
Water is now run in to bring the total mixture 
to 50 gal. This mixture is heated to 130° F., and 
itive tints to identify right- or left-hand twists are 
ed. A 50-gal. solution will conveniently soak 110 Ib., 
me-half case, of rayon. 
(he rayon is removed from the packages, and the 
ns opened so that the folded twist as packed is free 
| receptive. If possible, the rayon should be placed 
silk-soaking nets which hold 5 lb. of skeins; in the 
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absence of these nets, cheesecloth wide enough in which 
to wrap 2 Ib. of rayon can be employed. The nets or 
bundles are put into soaking tank one by one and pushed 
downward gently with a wooden paddle until immersed. 
Soaking is carried out at 130° F. for 20 min. 

At the end of this period the nets or bundles are 
taken out of the bath, and the skeins are removed from 
the nets and placed lengthwise in an extractor. The 
walls of the extractor should be lined with cloth to pre- 
vent suction holes from bruising the filaments. The 
yarn is extracted at approximately 800 r.p.m. for 4 min. 
The extracted solution should be collected as it comes 
out of the exhaust and pumped back to original soaking 
tank. After extraction, the skeins are well shaken out 
by hand and hung straight on round poles so they will 
dry straight. A space of about 4 in. should be left be- 
tween each skein. Drying can be conducted at room 
temperature; or if a dryer is used, a temperature higher 
than 160° F. should be avoided, as high temperatures 
may cause discoloration and harshness. If possible, the 
drying time should be so regulated as to leave approxi- 
mately 11% of moisture in the skeins. 

In backwinding, the procedure recommended is to 
shake out the skeins on wooden opener arms, hang on 
swifts, and backwind on spools. All skeins which are 
awaiting their turn for winding should be kept either on 
sorting tables or hanging on poles. When cutting strings, 
it is advisable to use snub-nosed scissors to prevent 
accidental cutting of filaments. After the rayon has 
been wound on the steaming spools, steaming should be 
applied in three 10-min. or two 15-min. shifts to set the 
twist before quilling. 

When the first soaking has been completed, the bath 
should be brought up to the original strength by mixing 
73 lb. of the soaking oil in 2 gal. of water and 2 lb. of 
gelatin in 5 gal. of water, heating the latter until it 1s 
completely dissolved and then adding both solutions to 
the original bath and bringing up to the 50-gal. mark. 
This procedure can be repeated indefinitely. The method 
described gives a boil-off of approximately 8%, with a 
clearance of 44%. If a higher boil-off is required, the 
oil content of the soaking bath should be increased 
proportionately. 
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full-Fashioned Defects... 


By Albert E. Parker 


Educational Instructor, Ajax Hosiery Mills 
Phoenixville, Pa. 


MONG the defects which the foreman and fixer 
are called upon to correct in the everyday routine 
of hosiery manufacture are faulty narrowings, 

catch-bar trouble, and cuts in the fabric. In this article 
will be pointed out the various causes and remedies for 
these difficulties. If the foreman is familiar with these 
points, quite often he will be able to arrive at a fair 
conclusion as to the cause of the trouble. Thus, with- 
out actually seeing the machine, he can tell the knitter, 
or his own assistant, just what should be done to pre- 
vent the defect. 

Bad narrowings head the list of troubles which make 
it necessary for the knitter to call on the fixer to make 
frequent adjustments to his machine. Often there are 
only one or two sections that are giving trouble. If so, 
it is necessary to determine whether or not the sinker- 
heads and knocking-over bits are properly centered 
with the needles. This should be checked first with 
the needles up. If they are found to be correct, the 
machine should then be turned until the needles are 
down even with the nose of the sinkers, and a check 
again made at this point. If the needles lean to the left 
or right, it shows plainly that the trouble lies in im- 
proper spacing of the needles. In order to make sure 
that they are centered properly, the narrowing combs 
or fingers should also be examined, both when in the 
sinkers and when going into the knocking-over bits. 

Needles and points being off center, however, is not 
the only cause of narrowing holes. Carriers running 
over the tops of the sinkers, either from a catch-bar 
jump or the backing up of the machine, will throw the 
sinkers out of line and cause narrowing defects. It 
is easy for the knitter to detect one or two bent sink- 
ers: however, when 1 or 2 in. of sinkers are slightly 
swayed to one side or the other, they can only be de- 
If the trouble is in differ- 
ent sections of the same narrowing, the lock dial on 
the narrowing head rack should be examined to see if 
the pin fits in the nick of the dial at each narrowing. If 
this pin fits in the narrowing, but jumps out while run- 
ning between narrowings, it should be taken out and 
examined to see if it is worn and needs grinding to 
fit the slots in the dial. Only on an old machine will 
the dial need re-slotting. Any play in the narrowing 
nut and spindle should be taken up. 

If, after making these adjustments, the machine still 
makes narrowing holes, the entire narrowing machine 
should be gone over and checked for height and level- 
ness all the way across. For this purpose a narrowing 
machine gage is Often a 
found that do not give any trouble, and these sections 


can be used for the proper adjustment of the gage, 


tected by a close inspection. 


used. few sections will be 
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THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND CURE 





Narrowing defect 


even though it is a little higher or lower than the 
standard gage calls for. 

Another test for the correct height of the narrowing 
machine is to take out a needle at the narrowing finger, 
then cut it off halfway between the tip of the beard 
and the bottom of the groove. The needle is then put 
back in the machine, and the narrowing finger observed 
closely when it reaches the lowest point in the narrow- 
ing. If the narrowing machine is of the proper height, 
the tip of the point and the top of the cut needle will 
be even with each other. 

Next the presser roller should be checked. In order 
to do this the machine should be turned until the slur- 
cocks are halfway across the head. A thickness gage 
should then be used between the trucks and the round 
parts of the presser cams. The trucks must be equi- 
distant from the cams in each case. A little more press 
will quite often stop narrowing trouble. Care must be 
exercised, however, in putting on more press, as this 
might cause broken needles and cuts in the fabric. 

It is also important to check up on the needles. The 
knitter should be required to straighten a few needles 
and inspect them carefully to see that he has the beards 
the proper height and shape and also that the beards 
are centered correctly. No amount of adjustment will 
eliminate narrowing holes if the needles are not abso- 
lutely straight before being put in the machine. 


Catch-Bar Jump 


Proper functioning of the catch-bar depends on its 
free movement both horizontally and vertically, the cor- 
rect height and horizontal position, and the right setting 
of the verge plates. 

Fixers and foremen will often save themselves a lot 
of time and worry when catch-bar trouble starts if, 
before making any adjustments, they will first look over 
the back catch-bar shaft bearings and make sure that 
they are well oiled and that the shaft is running free. 
As the bearings of this shaft are directly under tlic 
moistening boxes, the splash and drip from these som 
times gets into the bearings, causing them to rust. This 
rust binds the bearings and retards the motion, thus 
leading the fixer to think that the catch-bar is out o! 
adjustment. When this condition exists, the catch-bar 
usually jumps once every few days, especially when t! 
machine is going slow in the splicing. This conditi 
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dually becomes worse; and nothing wrecks a machine 

icker than catch-bar jumps. 

Some hosiery-machine builders have realized how 

portant it is to keep the back catch-bar shaft running 

ely, and have equipped the back catch-bar shaft bear- 

s on their latest machines with Alemite fittings and 
usc a grease gun on these bearings. A simple and 
nomical way to overcome the drip getting into the 
bearings on machines not so equipped is to take a large 
copper belt-rivet, cut the stem back to $ in. and put it 
1 the oil hole. The large head will prevent any mois- 
- from getting in the oil hole, and the rivet is easily 
ed out when oiling the shaft. 
\fter the back catch-bar bearings have been inspected 
found to be in good condition, the catch-bar should 
ye lifted in order to look for bent dividers and any 
foreign matter that might have been dropped between 

catch-bar and verge plates, such as broken dividers, 
points, or needles. It is also essential to look for badly 
rn or cracked verge plates. 

order to check up on the horizontal position, the 
machine should be turned until the needles come up 
ind the catch-bar has risen ready for the sinkers to 
be pushed forward by the slur-cocks at the beginning 
of the course. In this position the catch-bar gage pro- 
vided for this purpose should be used by fitting it on 
the front bed to the nose of the sinkers. This should 
be a snug fit, the same all across the machine. In 
making this adjustment, if it is a slight one, the set- 
screws at the top of the back vertical arm should be 
used. If the catch-bar is decidedly out of line, the set- 
screws at the bottom of the vertical arm should be 
loosened, the sinkers set up to the gage, and the set- 
screws tightened. 

in order to check for the proper height the sinkers 
should be pushed a little forward, and a striking jack 
the same gage as the machine should be used. This 
should just slip in between the bottom of the catch-bar 
ind the tops of the sinkers. Any adjustment required 
is made on the front lifter arms. 

\fter the catch-bar is set for height, the machine 
should be turned until the catch-bar moves to its farthest 


= 





A rivet head will prevent moisture from getting tn 


the oil holes on the back catch-bar shaft 


pou! forward at the end of the course. The catch-bar 
should be in the center of the cam bit. At this 
the space between the sinkers and the verge- 
should be tested. There should be a little play 
equcl to the thickness of a divider, or 0.005 in. It 
thers is too much play, the cam bit should be raised. 
t sinkers are too tight at this point, they will 

nt the lowering of the catch-bar and cause it to 
with 


the verge plates should now be checked 
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the verge-plate gage. The machine should then be 
turned across and watched closely to see that the catch- 
bar starts to move forward with either the second or 
the last sinker. Then the machine should be turned 
across to the other side and observed to see that it is 
exactly the same as the first side. If both sides are 
not the same, an adjustment must be made on the Pit- 
man rollers. 

Cuts in the fabric are common, and their causes 





A cut in the fabric 


numerous. Poor conditioning of the silk, however, 
is the most frequent cause. The silk should not be 
wet in spots and dry in others, but should have an 
even moisture throughout. Furthermore, after having 
been wound damp or humidified, it should not be allowed 
to dry out before being used, as this will cause the silk 
to drag on the cones and result in tight streaks or holes 
in the fabric. If the cuts appear at various parts of 
the machine, a new set of silk should be tried before 
making any adjustments. If they still persist with the 
new set of silk, a test should then be made for rough 
needles. By pulling the fabric up and down on the 
needles, one can readily determine if the needles need 
polishing. 

If there is too much press, or if the catch-bar is too 
far forward, or the needle-bar too low, cuts in the 
fabric may occur. If on check-up on the press it is 
found to be too much in places, a little should be taken 
off in order to equalize the press along the entire ma- 


chine. This operation should next be repeated with 
the catch-bar. The needle-bars should then be leveled, 
and any low bars that are found should be raised. 


Finally the knocking-over bits should be examined, 
using the gage provided for this purpose. This pro- 
cedure usually stops the cutting of the fabric. Should 
the machine still cut after being trued up, however, it 
should be turned and observed at the places where the 
most stress is put on the stitch. The pressure at this 
point should then be eased up, whether it is caused by 
too much catch-bar, press, or knock-over. Care must 
be exercised in raising the needle-bar to stop cutting. 
This raising of the needle-bar, however, is a quick 
remedy, but one which might result in sleazy work, 
narrowing trouble, or poor selvages. 

Cuts are also caused by worn slur-cocks and improper 
clearance of the sinkers between the slur-cock and 
verge-plate. The clearance at this point should be 
equal to the thickness of a divider. Flying sinkers 
(caused by lack of grease in the striking jacks or the 
improper adjustment of the jack springs) rough eyelets, 
gummed up snappers and tension rings, and cut carrier 
tubes all play their part in bringing about this trouble. 

No amount of adjustment will stop cutting if the 
machine has settled in places because of poor flooring 
or foundation. The only remedy in this case is to re- 
level the entire machine. 
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Saving in Oil 


BY USE OF SALT 
IN SILK SOAKING 


By Ralph Hart 
Hart Products Corp., New York 


ITTLE information has been generally available in 
the past as to the extent to which the silk throw- 
ster can benefit by adding salt to the silk-soaking 

bath. Some time ago the present writer investigated 
quantitatively the effect of salt on boil-off and oil eff- 
ciency, and believes that the data, though not complete, 
may help partly to supply this information. In this 
article, therefore, are outlined the results of this study. 

The investigation consisted in making laboratory soak- 
ings, using two skeins of silk for each soaking, but 
otherwise duplicating practical conditions as closely as 
possible, with various quantities of anhydrous sodium 
sulphate, and determining indirectly the boil-offs of the 
soaked silk. Boil-off was found in the following man- 
ner: The total percentages of solids in the bath before 
and after soaking were determined; the former gave the 
total amount of oil used, the latter (by assuming that 
bone-dry silk absorbs its own weight of liquor after 
soaking and centrifuging) gave the amount discarded, 
and the difference the amount of oil left upon the silk. 
This method of calculating boil-off was found to check 
closely with actual boil-off determinations, provided the 
liquor left in the silk is approximately the assumed 
amount, and is recommended for rapid work or where 
there are many such tests to be made. 

Table I shows the effect of salt on the oil efficiency 
and the boil-off. The action of salt on the oil efficiency 
is also shown in Fig. 1. The table and graph are based 
on 100 lb. of silk, soaked in 60 gal. of water containing 
12 Ib. of soluble oil, 1.5 Ib. of soap, and various amounts 
of sodium sulphate. It will be noticed that when the 
salt content was raised from zero to 10 oz., the oil eff- 
ciency increased from 25.4 to 73.4%, and the boil-offs 
increased from 21.1 to 25.8%. These figures indicate 
clearly the sensitivity of the soaking emulsion to being 
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broken by the addition of salt, with a gaia 
in boil-off and oil efficiency. Data in Table [ 
should be considered only as approximate, 
since the results would naturally be affecte: 
by the stability of the oil emulsion, acidity of 
the silk, hardness and total solids in tl 
water, etc.—factors which were not invest- 
gated during this work. 

The saving in oil by the judicious addition 
of salt may be judged by referring to Tabi» 
II, in which the boil-offs and oil efficiencics 
are given for soakings containing various 
amounts of oil, but no salt. It will be no- 
ticed that the exhaustion of the bath, as 
shown by the drop in concentration after 
soaking, is small when compared with the 
results in Table I, where salt was used. The 
oil efficiency in the absence of salt was 
never above 30%, and the boil-off only about 
23.0%, even with 24 lb. of oil. The same 
boil-off is possible with 5 oz. of salt and only 
12 lb. of oil, or a saving of 50% in the 
amount of oil. In practice a somewhat better 
oil efficiency than shown in Table IT is usually 
obtained, due to the presence of some salt in 
the oil or to other factors tending to de- 
stabilize the emulsion. 

Roberts has pointed out recently (Silk 
Digest Weekly, March 13, 1933) that judi- 
cious use of salt in the silk-soaking bath is 
not detrimental either to the silk or to the 
process. In this paper the present writer has 
shown that a considerable saving in the 
amount of oil (by the tub method) may be 
effected by its proper use. It is evident, therefore, that 
correct use of salt in the soaking bath offers the throw- 
ster a safe method of effecting economies. 








TABLE I— 


Effect of Sodium Sulphate (anhydrous) on Boiil- 
off and Oil Efficiency 


Experi- Concn. Soak’g Sodium Boil-off Oil Effi- 
ment Bath, Per cent Sulphate (caled.) ciency 
No. Before After (Anhyd),Oz. Per cent Per cent 

1 2:32 2.11 0 21.4 25.4 
2 2.33 1.66 2 2.7 41.8 
3 2.37 1.41 4 23.6 5t.3 
4 2.36 1.21 6 24.2 58.0 
5 2.42 1.00 8 25.2 66. 1 
6 2.42 0.79 10 25.8 73.4 

Factors remaining constant during the experiments: 

SO Tee BAG) 6a ccs aies. 100 Ib. Method............tub 

I oe ie aici Ices 62 gal. (Earners: 85-90° F 

ER sacs cscncuas 12 lb. WE ceca bea overnight 

Es bowie eww 1.5 1b 
TABLE IIl— 
Effect of Oil on Boil-off and Oil Efficiency 
Conen. Soak'g Bath, Boil-off Oil Effi- 
Soluble Oil, Per cent (caled.) ciency, 

No. Lb. Before After Per cent Per cent 
1 12 eee 2.11 21.1 25.4 
2 15 2.78 2.54 aise 25.2 
3 18 3.15 2.82 Bea 26.6 
4 21 3.38 2.96 22.6 28.2 
5 24 3.73 >. a2 23.2 29.2 

Note: Other factor the same as in Table I. 
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Cellophane-Faced Fabrics 


OPEN NEW MARKETS TO TEXTILES 


NE of the most striking and encouraging fea- 
tures of the depression, from the textile point 
of view, is the stimulating effect it has had upon 
e development of new markets through creation of 
iginal and novel products. The latest addition to this 
t is the Doplex fabrics, offered by the Dobeckmun 
Briefly described, these fabrics 


minated to the fabric by means of a special process. 
\hile the method is applicable to all fibers, it is most 
acticable when used on cottons or rayons, as it lifts 
ese to a higher-price market. 

The Cellophane facing gives the fabrics various added 
vantages, which makes them available in fields hitherto 
nied to textiles. On a cotton print, for example, the 
sign, showing through the Cellophane, stands out with 
arkle and accentuated beauty of color; the treatment 
ves the fabric greatly increased body, and, most im- 
rtant of all, the textile can be cleaned with a damp 





cloth. Wide-spaced mesh goods lend themselves espe- 
cially well to the process. Among the fabrics to which 
Cellophane now is being laminated are: printed and 
plain marquisettes, printed scrim and voile, corduroys, 
the whole range of gauzes and various specialty fabrics. 

At present, the two major markets for the Doplex 
fabrics are: first, household uses, including garment, hat 
or shoe bags, aprons, lamp-shades, chair-coverings, 
boudoir trimmings, shelf-coverings, drawer linings, and 
the whole novelty field such as sewing boxes, book 
covers, etc.; second, window display and stage decora- 
tion, including custumes, back drops, stage hangings, etc. 
The glittering appearance of the fabric makes it notably 
effective for the theater and it has already been used 
with success in several Broadway productions. 

However, the manufacturers of Doplex regard these 
as merely preliminary markets, and new outlets for the 
fabrics are developing constantly; its possibilities for 
packaging are considered quite important. 





\any kinds of fabrics may be Cellophane-faced. Illustration at top of page 
shows transparency and luster of Doplex; sketches show a few USCS. 
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Abolish the Skein Test 


AND SUPPORT GOVERNMENT'S FIBER RESEARCH. 
COMMITTEE D-13 ADVISED 


HAT the skein method of testing yarn strength 

should be entirely abolished was the recommenda- 

tion of Prof. George B. Haven, of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, made to Committee D-13, the 
textile committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, at its meeting in the New Yorker Hotel, New 
York, on April 6 and 7. “A few years ago,” Professor 
Haven wrote, “the silk trade, becoming weary of skein- 
test errors decided to inaugurate a new type of 
test—the serigraph method. There is no reason why the 
use of the serigraph method should be confined to small 
yarns, inasmuch as the errors and vagaries of the skein 
method, especially regarding knot breakage, appear in the 
worst light with heavy, strong material. It is the 
author’s hope that ultimately the serigraph method may 
find adoption in all yarn and cord tests.” 

Interesting as this conclusion, reached by a recognized 
leader in textile testing, was to the committeee, whose 
members represent the important mill laboratories of 
the country (in most of which the skein test is domi- 
nant), the meeting was aroused by another equally ab- 
sorbing matter. After listening with pronounced ap- 
proval on Thursday evening to a paper by Dr. Robert 
W. Webb, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Dept. of Agriculture, outlining the extensive work being 
conducted in studying the American cotton fiber and im- 
proving its suitability for spinning, the committee read 
in the newspapers on the following morning that the 
Bureau is included among the governmental departments 
which may be abandoned under the administration’s 
economy program. An animated discussion during the 
morning business meeting developed the general opinion 
that the intensive research being conducted in foreign 
cotton-growing countries would render the abandonment 
of such work by the United States ruinous to the South- 
ern farmer. It was also agreed that the Bureau’s long 
work in developing data through thousands of tests on 
cotton and wool has just reached a point where the tex- 
tile industry can begin to capitalize to an appreciable 
extent on the results and that cessation of the work would 
be most unforunate from the standpoint of the mills. 
As a result, the committee sent telegrams to several gov- 
ernment officials in Washington, including President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace, urging that the textile 
work of this Bureau be continued; and it was recom- 
mended that the mills represented on Committee D-13 
apply similar pressure individually. 

That fiber quality should be properly recognized and 
rewarded in order that the grower may find an incentive 
for the improvement of his crop was the main argument 
of Dr. Webb’s remarks. Before this could be done it 
was necessary to determine what constitutes quality in 
cotton fiber, and this has been the object of vears of 
persistent study by Dr. Webb and his statf. There are 
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many factors besides staple length which this study has 
already shown to be of great importance. One of these 
is fineness of the fiber, always considered in the case of 
wool but usually overlooked in the case of cotton. Other 
items include the thickness of the fiber wall, uniformity 
of the fiber diameter, spirality, and methods of ginning. 

The accompanying table is an example of one part of 
Dr. Webb’s work selected at random. It represents only 
one series of tests on three samples of cotton and there- 
fore must not be taken to indicate the comparative aver- 
age qualities of the types and crops represented. It is 
printed here to show the relation which various fiber 
characteristics appear to bear to each other and to the 
strength of the product. Of particular significance are 
the values indicated for thickness of the fiber (weight 
per inch), number of fibers in the cross-section of a bun- 
dle, and the percentages of thick- and thin-walled fibers. 

Ephraim Freedman, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., New 
York, was toastmaster at the banquet Thursday evening, 
as well as chairman of the program committee. In ad 
dressing the committee at the banquet, Dr. Paul G. 
Agnew, secretary of the American Standards Associa- 
tion, asserted that the forgotten man is the consumer 
as far as testing is concerned. Such work as is con- 
ducted by Committee D-13 is too often confined, he said, 
to manufacturing matters and does not offer so much 
benefit to the consumer as it properly should. 

The business meeting Friday morning was presided 
over by Prof. Herbert J. Ball, of Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, who is chairman of Committee D-13. Professor 
Haven’s paper was read at that time in the author's ab- 
sence by W. D. Appel, chief of textile section, Bureau of 
Standards. An abstract follows: 

In the haste of making routine skein tests, frequently the 
ends in the skein are not even tied together, the skein ex 
hibiting its strength by the frictional holding of the 80 or 
more circuits of yarn. If the ends are tied, the act is 
accomplished with but little regard to the tension in the 
yarn; and the knot may be of most any type most familiar 
to the overseer. Needless to say. such tests exhibit wide 
variations and frequently give low values to the yarn. 

Even though the reeling may be accomplished with con 
siderable care, there is very little to guarantee the same 
length of yarn in each round of the reel; therefore the 
various circuits resist with varying amounts the breaking 
load of the skein. «Generally, the tightest circuit, and the 
weakest one as well, will break; and if the test is stopped 
abruptly at the first sign of rupture, there will frequently 
be found only one break in the whole skein. 

In most modern tests, the spools are mounted upon loose 
axes, so that they can turn about under the attempts of 
the yarn to equalize the tension and holding power of the 
various circuits. This is never fully accomplished, however 
and it is a rarity ever to find in a skein test anything lik 
simultaneous breakage of a reasonable proportion of th: 
circuits. The skein test, therefore, is a means by whic! 
120 yd. or more of yarn is subjected to tension. The in- 
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easing load automatically searches in the skein for the 
eak spot, and the circuit breaks at a value which indicates 
ie yarn strength at its very lowest value. 
As a means of indicating uniformity or otherwise, the 
ein method may be of some value; but is it fair, when 
arn is used in plies or fabrics, to base our estimate of its 
<cellence upon its breakage at the weakest spot under the 
ost unfavorable conditions? The skein strength of 80 
rcuits of yarn is nowhere equal to the average stiength 
the separate circuits if tested one by one. When em- 
oyed in woven fabric, certainly the average strength of 
e yarn is the desirable quantity and not either the mini- 
um or the maximum strength. While a large fluctuation 
strength is not desirable, it is, nevertheless, unjust, in 
e opinion of the author, to gage the excellence of any 
roduct solely upon its maximum and minimum values, 
Stretch diagrams taken upon skein tests indicate roughly 
the extension of the skein between spool centers. Of course, 
the stretch of the numerous circuits around the semi- 
eriphery of the spools is very much altered by the presence 
f friction. It cannot be said therefore, that the stretch of 
skein represents in any sense the extension of 120 yd. of 
arn. The friction upon the circumferences of the spools 
varies with type of yarn, its size, moisture, and twist. 
A flat serigraph sample does not kink and twist as does 
ie skein when undergoing conditioning, but rests flat and 
in perfect order, and gives the air of the laboratory full 
iccess to all sides of the yarn strands. It is an acknowledged 
iact that when skeins of yarn are taken from a reel and 
hung up to condition, unless held in a distended manner, a 
ery tight kinking action will ensue and only the outside 
of this kinky skein will absorb moisture. 
lt is sometimes claimed that the serigraph method is 
indesirable, since the broken specimens cannot be enclosed 
n an airtight glass capsule immediately after the test for 
oisture determinations. Of course, it would be inaccurate 
to inclose the gummed paper and all in a capsule for meas- 
uring the regain, but this obstacle is not insurmountable. It 
the author’s practice in taking two or three serigraph 
pecimens from each skein to leave a “tail” or unused 
portion of the skein attached to each of the serigraph 
pecimens. These specimens, with the tails appended, are 
hung upon the conditioning frames and brought to a very 
‘curate moisture regain. It is perfectly fair to assume 
at the tail absorbs moisture at the same rate as the same 
varns in the serigraph specimen only an inch or two away. 
\iter the serigraph specimen has been tested for strength 
nd stretch, the tails are cut off, capsuled, weighed, dried, 
nd reweighed to determine the moisture condition. 
lf the yarn is of cotton or other short-fibered stock, 
}-in. serigraph specimen is sufficient. If the fibers are much 
mger—such, for instance, as wool fibers—it is desirable 
) equip the reel with a special three-sided frame. Each 
ide of such a frame being ,18 in., it would be possible to 
vlue up a serigraph specimen 15 or 16 in. in net length. 
(his is longer than many fibers and would give a fair 
test of the yarn strength. Not only are serigraph specimens 
adaptable to fine yarns, but the same method may also be 
pplied to plies, hawsers, and cables of considerable strength 
nd complication, Of course, in these large units, it may 
desirable to limit the ends in the serigraph specimens to 
much smaller number than those of the standard skein. 
When it has been attempted to test strong cords, such 
shoe thread, for instance, by the skein method, with a 
mited number of circuits in the skein, the author has very 
iten found it difficult to tie a knot of adequate efficiency 
» avoid breakage at the knot. The skein test was therefore 
ore of a determination of his ability to tie good knots than 
was to ascertain the character of the shoe thread. 
lhe author has made many tests of the skein and the 
rigraph type, and would summarize the findings in the 
lowing manner: 


4dvantages of serigraph method: (1) Determines yarn aver- 
ge rather than minimum strength. (2) Meets more nearly 
€ practical conditions of the yarn when woven in a fabric. 
}) Gives a more accurate gage length for stretch readings. 
4) Is vastly easier and quicker to bring to definite moisture 
ndition. (5) Can be inserted in the testing machine with 
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Photomicrographs of Amer- 
ican Upland cotton fibers 
treated with caustic soda. 
The thick-walled fibers ap- 
pear as smooth rods, Dr. 
Webb stated, while the thin- 
walled resemble twisted rib- 
bons. i Thick-walled 
coarse fiber. 2. Thin-walled 





coarse fiber. 3. Thick- 
walled fine fiber. 4. Thin- 4 
walled fine fiber. 
COMPARISON OF Two SELECTED AMERICAN 
DeLtta Cottons WITH AN EGypTiAN UPPERS 
Delta Delta Egyptian 
1931 1930 Uppers 
Length at. 25% point, inches............ 1 1 1 
Weight per inch, 1/10,000 mg........... i i ih 
Number of fibers per 1/1000 sq.in........ 4890 5340 6960 
Per cent thick-walled fibers............. 70.2 71.4 Sh.2 
Per cent thin-walled fibers.............. 19.8 17.8 30.5 
Variability of length, coef............... 28.0 28.2 34.0 
Variability of weight per inch, coef....... 10.2 15.8 8.9 
Variability of thick-walled fibers, coef... . 5.6 5.0 10.9 
Variability of thin-walled fibers, coef... 16.8 14.3 18.4 
Density of fiber bundles, gm./cc......... 1.540 1.562 1.518 
Bundle breaking strength, lb./sq.in...... 58,100 64,700 68,900 
Yarn breaking strength, 23s, lb.......... 98 101 103 
Cord breaking strength, 23/5/3......... 16.4 17.3 18.2 


greater accuracy than the skein. (6) Affords an easy method 
for accurate moisture determination. (7) Especially adaptable 
to very stretchy materials. (8) Economizes material. 

Disadvantages of se rigraph method: (1) Slightly more time 
necessary in preparing specimens. (2) Does not indicate the 
maximum variation in yarn strength. (3) As yet not widely 
used for other than silk yarn. 

Advantages of skein method: (1) Long use and habit in most 
laboratories. (2) Little technical skill necessary in manipulation. 

Disadvantages of skein method: (1) Wasteful of material. 
(2) Inaccurate results often arise from knot breakage. (3) 
Slow and sometimes impossible to bring to definite moisture 
condition. (4) Gives extreme values rather than averages. 
(5) Frequently gives stretch diagrams beyond machine’s capacity 
to record. (6) In strong threads, may indicate knot breakage 
in spite of best efforts. (7) Gives a sample for moisture 
determination from which doubtless considerable lint and short 
fiber have been snapped out at the time of breakage. 

It is the general practice, after a skein is broken, to 
capsule the fragments and use the same as a means of 
determining the moisture present in the yarn. It is an 
open question whether the extreme tension upon the fibers 
at breakage alters the mechanical moisture present or not. 
It is certainly conceivable that this extreme tension may 
serve to expel some of the moisture into the air. 


Also presented at the Friday meeting was a paper by 
O. A. Belger, of the Belger Co., Newton, Mass., dis- 
cussing his roving tester and roll-spacing determinator ; 
and the various subcommittee chairmen tendered their 
progress reports. Final work on these subcommittee re- 
ports will be conducted at the June meeting in Chicago; 
and the D-13 booklet of specifications, embodying many 
of them, will be issued in the fall. 

At the rayon subcommittee meeting on Thursday the 
abrasion testing of linings was discussed at considerable 
length by C. L. Simon, Industrial By-Products and Re- 
search Corp.. Philadelphia, and by Frank Stutz, Better 
Fabrics Testing Bureau, New York. These gentlemen 
described their contrasting methods of test, that of Mr. 
Simon involving a treatment of the goods with acid 
“perspiration” solution and that of Mr. Stutz requiring 
the goods to be tested dry. Mr. Simon’s method shows 
acetates to offer greatest wear resistance among syn- 
thetic-yarn linings, while Mr. Stutz’s method indicates 
that viscose linings are superior. 

The activities were concluded Friday afternoon by a 
trip through the Bureau of Standards of R. H. Macy 
& Co., Inc., New York. 
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Fig. 1. Installation for producing by-product electricity. 


Engineering Economies 


IN SILK DYEING AND FINISHING PLANTS 


By William K. Clendinning 


@ [na previous article (March, 1933) Mr. Clendinning 
analyzed the expense items in a typical silk finishing 
plant and pointed out the savings which can be effected 
by preventing needless waste in the boiler room. He 
now describes various ways of reducing the costs for 
water, gas, electricity, etc. While the author confines 
his discussion to the economies which can be made in 
silk finishing plants, the principles advocated are. 
for the most part, equally applicable in all other types 
of dyeing and finishing establishments. 


NE of the major expense items in silk finishing 

plants—and one which often is susceptible to 

marked reduction—is that for water. Results 
of many investigations indicate that usually it is cheaper 
to pump water from wells on the plant’s property than 
to buy it from a municipal source. The determining 
factors are the cost of pumping, cost (if any) of water 
treatment, and carrying charges on equipment. 

Before a well is drilled, it is necessary to learn what 
results have been obtained in other drillings in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Water has a peculiar habit of wan- 
dering underground to the most unexpected places. 
Wells near each other may yield totally different types 
of water, in totally different quantities. However, if 
there is number of wells in one district 
less similar yield, drilling may 
well be undertaken, and a deep-well pump of the 
mechanical or the air-lift type installed. 

If water is to be taken from a pond, stream, or 
river, other factors enter into the problem. Riparian 
rights, chemical treatment necessary, mechanical filter- 
ing of impurities, real easements, installation 
cost and carrying charges, and power bill are among 
the details which must be considered. It is usually 
necessary to build elevated water tanks, in order that the 
water pressure in the dyehouse may be sufficient to fill 
the tubs as quickly as is necessary. 

There are several ways to obtain the relatively small 
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quantities of electric power required for the silk fin 
ishing plant. The simplest method is to buy the powe1 
from the local public utility. On the other hand, it 
is often possible for the mill to generate its own power 
at a lower cost than it can purchase it. In the small 
plant electricity can be generated by gasoline-engine 
driven generators, Diesel power, steam power, etc 
Probably the most common of these is the steam-power 
method. The power requirements of a small dyehouse 
or finishing plant are very similar to those of a power 
laundry, and in the up-to-date steam laundry the gen 
eration of electric power is growing more important 
each year. This is practical for several reasons, chief 
of which is the fact that the steam requirement for 
electric generation is much smaller than that needed 
for other purposes. 

In order to understand how cheaply electric current 
can be generated in a silk finishing plant, one should 
understand that high-pressure steam (125 lb.) costs 
only 10% more per pound for coal than low-pressure 
steam (15 lb.), and that engine generators (or turbine 
generators) can be arranged to exhaust this steam at 
any pressure desired for miscellaneous dyehouse use. 


Byproduct Electricity 


The arrangement and general heat balance of a typical 
installation for producing byproduct electricity is shown 
in Fig. 1. This arrangement has been adopted in hun 
dreds of chemical plants, thousands of laundries, and 
several of the large silk finishing plants. It will be 
noted from this sketch that the steam generated by 
the boiler is divided into two branches. One branch 
goes directly to the dyeing machines, weighting tubs. 
drvers, etc., where it is used to add the few degrees 
of heat required to the hot water from storage. 

The second branch goes, at 125-lb. pressure, to the 
engine generator set. This branch is assumed to use 
only 40% of the total steam generated. This 40% 1s 
partially used (by reduction in pressure) in the gen- 
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=m iting set, and turns out all the electric power required 
the plant. Then it leaves the generating set and 
4 sses through a closed heater (shown as a coil in 
hot-water storage tank), heating the cold, fresh 
iter required for the dye and weighting tubs. In 
L ating this water, the steam is condensed and cooled 
' tt perhaps 180° F., and then is returned to the boiler 
‘d line where it can be used again. This second 
‘anch is almost 100% efficient. 
Inasmuch as high-pressure steam costs only 10% 
more to generate than low-pressure steam, it is obvious 
tat the cost of electric current by this means is equal 
t» 10% of 40% of the coal bill, plus carrying charges 
generating set, plus perhaps 30% of the time and 
lary of the engineer. When these actual figures are 
nally worked out, it will be found that electric cur- 
nt has been produced for probably less than lc. per 
owatt-hour. 
A contributory advantage of such a system lies in 
e use of the hot-water storage tank, which not only 
akes for more rapid production in the dyehouse, due 
decreased time for heating tubs, but also balances 
e load on the boilers and promotes steaming efficiency. 
This system has been successfully applied to even the 
snallest of plants (75 boiler horse power) with dis- 
tinct advantage. Due to the fact that a closed heater 
is used, no oil from the engine can reach the silk. 


Consumption of Gas 


Gas is used extensively in all silk finishing plants 
on the tenter frames; it is usually bought from a public 
tility company, although some “bottle gas” is trickling 
through. The average cost under these conditions is 
Oc. per 1000 cu. ft. for gas having a heat value of 
550 B.t.u. per cu. ft. Therefore the cost of heat by 
vas is about lc. for 6000 B.t.u. For comparison, heat 
hy means of coal-generated steam costs about 60c. per 
million B.t.u. (in average to poor practice), or lec. 
i 16,600 B.t.u. Thus gas is inherently 250% more 
‘pensive than steam heat. If we assume the cost of 
perating a tenter for one month of fair production 
he $150, we see that if gas can be replaced by steam 

a tenter, a large saving can be made. 

\ccording to the statements of finishing experts, 
owever, gas serves a double purpose in tenter oper- 
tion. Not only does it dry the goods, but the sudden, 
explosive” nature of the drying is said to have a bene- 
cial effect of some sort. No one has ever given the 
uthor a satisfactory technical explanation of this phe- 
enon; but the silk finisher seems to think that sud- 
en heat is required, and that his task cannot be per- 
rmed properly without the use of gas. 

\t any rate, one function of a tenter is to dry, regard- 
ss of what the other functions may be; and drying 
in be effected by any source of hot, dry air. Appar- 
ntly all types of tenter operations cannot be accom- 
ished effectively without gas, but in some of the larger 
lants steam-heated tenters are being used satisfactorily 
r certain types of work. 
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Fig. 2. Tenter housed as steam dryer. 


In Fig. 2 is illustrated one type of installation in 
which the tenter is completely housed in a drying com- 
partment through which hot air is circulated. Also, 
tenters have been equipped with blast-coil radiators, 
extended-surface radiators of the unit-heater type, and 
even plain pipe-coil radiators, and without any housing. 
In this way a temperature of as high as 275° F. may 
be applied to the goods if high-pressure steam is used. 
In Fig. 3 is shown a tenter equipped with both extended- 
surface radiators and gas burners. In addition to the 
arrangements shown in Figs. 2 and 3, mention should 
be made of a method which is being developed for a 
substitution of electric for gas heat; the actual economy 
of this may be left to the imagination. 

While it is probably true, that modifications such as 
these cannot be made to every tenter in the plant, per- 
haps one tenter in three, in a plant doing miscellaneous 
work, can be so equipped. Wherever steam heating can 
be applied, the monetary saving is unquestionable. 


Fog Elimination 


It is axiomatic that labor can be saved in any plant 
at any time by improvement in working conditions. It 
is equally true that good working conditions increase 
the quality as well as the quantity of a man’s produc- 
tion. Direct savings in labor costs in a plant which 
has improved its working conditions are also accom- 
panied by fewer re-dyes and less accidents. There is 
a very great field for improvement in the dyehouse 
working conditions, principally by the elimination of 
fog. Fog should not be tolerated. It can be completely 
removed in all cases, without increasing the temperature 
of the dyehouse. The method is to blow in heated air, 
which re-evaporates the fog and in so doing, has no heat 
left over to heat the air in the room. 

As a rule the use of fog-removal equipment is more 
expensive and less desirable than proper dyehouse de- 
sign. However, once a dyehouse has been built, it is 
difficult to raise the roof, provide monitor fans, reduce 
the number of dye kettles per foot of floor space, etc. 
These precautions against fog should have been taken 
when the dyehouse was built. Therefore, unless the 
finisher is to tear down his plant and build over again 
(which in many cases he could do profitably), he must 
resort to some method of fog elimination. 

Further economies can be effected by rearrangement 
of equipment and improved scheduling of work to make 
certain that the goods travel through the plant in as 
straight a line as possible. As was stated previously, 
the writer believes that by preventing needless waste 
of coal, water, electricity, and gas, the average small 
finishing plant can reduce by 334% the cost for these 
items. 
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STEAM AND ELECTRICAL PROBLEMS 


CONSIDERED BY 


[Master Mechants 


[lx \M piping and valve problems were discussed 

at the spring meeting of the Master Mechanics 

Section of the Southern Textile Association, which 
was held in Charlotte, N. C., April 21. The program, 
which was in charge of E. P. McWhirter, of Union, 
S..C., chairman, included questions on the maintenance 
of boilers, treatment of feed water, and a demonstration 
on the efficiency of electric light bulbs. 

E. E. Edmiston, master mechanic of the Mooresville 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, was elected chairman of the sec- 
tion to succeed Mr. McWhirter, whose term had expired. 

(pinion was divided as to whether gate valves or globe 
valves are the most satisfactory for steam lines. Whereas 
several members felt that gate valves are undesirable 
from a maintenance standpoint, another group, of which 
C. A. Spencer, of Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
was spokesman, declared that gate valves would give 
excellent service if care is exercised in their selection. 
It was pointed out that there are several types of gate 
valves on the market, and that one designed for water 
lines should not be used on steam lines. Mr. Spencer 
said that his experience with 2-in. to 16-in. gate valves 
on steam pressure lines had been highly satisfactory. 

H. H. ler, mechanical engineer of the Union Bleach- 
ery, recommended globe valves with renewable discs, 
while another member in comparing results with the 
different type valves on the same kind of steam lines, 
said that it was necessary to replace stems in the gate 
valves, while the globe valves gave no trouble except for 
packing. It was stated that the failure of gate valves 
was sometimes due to scale in the pocket cutting out 
the seat. 

No definite explanation of the causes of water ham- 
mer in steam lines could be given. One theory was that 
it 1s caused by lines being too long and having pockets 
in them, while another possibility was said to be the 
sudden condensation without atmospheric relief, thus 
creating a vacuum and a condition in which slugs of 
water cause the hammering effect. It was generally 
agreed that water hammer in steam lines is due to faulty 
equipment and poor arrangement of lines. 

The majority of members were of the opinion that 
the proper way to elevate steam lines is with the pitch 
away from the source of the steam. Also, it was felt 
that all steam lines should be insulated to prevent loss 
of heat. Chairman McWhirter reported experience in 
the insulation of a 200-hp. boiler which was used for 
heating and slashing only. As there was a considerable 
amount of “dead” grate space, it was decided to reduce 
the size of the fire box to only half its original area, the 
result being a considerable saving in fuel consumption. 
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Next, the top of the boiler was covered with a 4-in. 
layer of asbestos cement, which was so effective in con- 
serving heat in the boiler that the coal consumption was 
still further reduced. 

In reply to a question as to whether or not water 
should be kept in the boiler ash pit, Mr. Spencer stated 
that local conditions, type of equipment, and the amount 
of air space under the grate bars were the determining 
factors. In discussing the old practice of spraying water 
on the coal pile, two members advanced the theory that 
oxygen and hydrogen in the water, being disassociated 
by the. application of heat, served to provide certain 
constituents that aid in combustion. 

The consensus of opinion was that boilers should be 
“blown off’? when circulation has stopped. Soda ash and 
kerosene were suggested as good agents for removing 
scale from boilers. W. G. Young, of Wiscasset Mills 
Co., Albemarle, N. C., recommended boiling with solu- 
tion of soda ash and water for 24 hours with the heads 
off. His formula called for about 50 Ib. of soda ash for 
250-hp. fire tube boilers, with five or six gal. of kerosenc 
on top. It was suggested that feed water be analyzed 
by a reputable laboratory to determine what kind and 
how much, if any, treatment of the water is necessary 
Zeolite softeners were said to have several advantages, 
but to be not so good for the highest pressures, as they 
contain caustic and may cause embrittleness. It was 
suggested that not over 58% soda ash be used in cleaning 
boilers. Where there is trouble from pitting in boilers, a 
special boiler paint was recommended, to be applied after 
the surfaces have been sand blasted. Where there is too 
much oxygen in the water, feed water should be heated 
to 212 F. or above, using the deaerating heater. 

An interesting demonstration showing the causes of 
lower efficiency in electric lamps, using an instrument for 
measuring light in foot candles by means to a photo 
electric cell, was made by G. E. Park, illuminating engi- 
neer of the National Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Co. The four major causes of loss in light 
were shown to be: (1) Use of cheap lamps; (2) pur- 
chase of higher voltage lamps to give a longer life; (3) 
failure to provide lamps with reflectors, and (4) failure 
to keep bulbs and reflectors clean. In the demonstration 
it was revealed that a cheap, imported bulb (25 watts) 
gave only 22% as much light, as measured in foot can- 
dles, as a high grade American-made lamp of the same 
wattage. 

J. W. Frazer, of the Lincoln Electric Co., talked on 
new types of metal for welding purposes. Nickel weld- 
ing rods were said to be the most satisfactory for weld- 
ing cast iron that is to be machined. 
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F THE many new chemical compounds which 

have been introduced to the textile industry in 

recent years, probably none have created more 
interest than the so-called sulphonated fatty alcohols. Due 
to the comparatively short length of time which they have 
heen commercially available, it is impossible to predict 
accurately how large will be their place in textile process- 
ing. Already, however, the sulphonated fatty alcohols 
under the trade names of the Gardinols and the Brilliant 
\virols, are finding application in a wide variety of opera- 
tions; and almost daily other uses for them are being dis- 
covered. In this article, therefore, we shall review briefly 
the properties of these new compounds, and list some of 
their more important applications. 

Technically, these compounds are the sodium salts of 
alf sulphuric acid esters of fatty alcohols. They are pre- 
ared by hydrogenating an oil or fat, sulphonating the 
resultant fatty alcohol, and neutralizing with caustic soda. 
Coconut oil, for example, upon hydrogenation, yields 
mainly lauryl alcohol ; oleic acid gives oleyl alcohol, from 
which Gardinol CA is derived; and stearin yields a mix- 
ture of cetyl and stearyl alcohols. The sulphonated fatty 
alcohols differ chemically from soaps only in having an 
OSO:ONa group instead of a COONa group; and in 
many respects their properties are similar to those of the 
oaps. Thus, these newer compounds possess a power- 
‘ul detergent action; excellent wetting-out, penetrating, 
lispersing, and emulsifying powers; and ability to form 

stable lather or suds. 

What makes the sulphonated fatty alcohols of par- 
icular importance to the textile industry is the fact that 
they differ markedly from the soaps in that as a class they 
do not hydrolyze; are practically neutral in solution, hav- 
ng a pH value of approximately 7; and are stable to 
cids; alkalis ; hard water ; concentrated solutions of com- 

ion salt and glauber salt; and salts of copper, iron, and 
nany other metals. Other characteristics of these ma- 
terials are that they dissolve completely and rapidly in 
vater, do not oxidize or turn rancid when applied to tex- 
tiles, and in dilute solutions have a viscosity less than that 
{ soap solutions. The ammonium salts are soluble and 
lave a good detergent action, but, apparently, offer no ad- 
antages over the sodium compounds. The potassium 
alts, curiously, are only slightly soluble; while the cal- 
ium and magnesium salts are soluble and exert a strong 
letergent action. 

In general, members of the series of sulphonated 
iturated fatty alcohols which have a carbon content of 
bout twelve atoms (Gardinol WA) possess the highest 
vetting-out and detergent properties at temperatures 
relow 40° C., this value decreasing gradually as a carbon 
ontent of eighteen atoms is approached. On the other 
and, the detergent power at higher temperatures in- 
reases with an increased number of carbon atoms, while 
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the resistance shown to calcium salts decreases slightly. 

In addition to their detergent properties, the com- 
pounds prepared from stearin exhibit a wax-like property 
which extends their applications. 

In distilled water the sulphonated fatty alcohols have 
detergent and wetting power similar to those of the soaps. 
However, it is in hard water and acid or strongly alkaline 
solutions, etc., where they prove particularly effective, 
eliminating danger of lime spots, and permitting use of 
detergents and wetting agents in processes where soap 1s 
unsuitable. Solutions of the sulphonated fatty alcohols 
do not have the “body” of soap solutions, thus limiting 
their application when the mechanical action of a viscous 
solution is necessary. 

The sulphonated fatty alcohols appear to be particularly 
suitable for scouring wool stock, yarns, and fabrics; and 
their use in this connection is said to result in a clean, 
lofty material, with a characteristic and desirable hand. 
Similarly they can be employed alone or in conjunction 
with other detergents in scouring cotton and rayon and 
in boiling off of silk. They are satisfactory also for wash- 
ing printed fabrics to produce clear backgrounds and, 
when this is a factor, to reduce the tendency towards 
bleeding. 

As wetting-out agents, these compounds are used in 
desizing and bleaching baths, mercerizing solutions, sili- 
cate baths for silk weighting, mordanting and chroming 
liquors, etc. Ordinarily they are not recommended as 
assistants in carbonizing, as in the presence of sulphuric 
acid they are substantive towards wool fibers, form in- 
soluble salts with aluminum chloride, and are decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid gas. In Europe they find applica- 
tion in acid fulling. 

As dyeing assistants, the sulphonated fatty alcohols act 
as dispersing, leveling, wetting, and penetrating agents. 
With some dyestuffs they exhibit a retarding action. 
Among the various applications of this nature in which 
they are employed are included package dyeing, particu- 
larly of hard-twist yarns; dveing of hosiery to obtain bet- 
ter penetration of seams and heels; dyeing of union ma- 
terials to aid matching of shades; dyeing of silk with both 
logwood and acid colors ; and dyeing of wool with various 
classes of colors. 

Those compounds with wax-like characteristics (Bril- 
liant Avirols) find their chief application in sizing and 
finishing operations, but also serve as assistants in scour- 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, etc. 

The sulphonated fatty alcohols are being used or have 
been suggested for use in preparing coning oils for knit- 
ting yarns, for pasting acetate dvestuffs, for lubricating 
wool fibers before spinning, and for other diverse applica- 
tions. A possible use, which to our knowledge has not 
been advanced previously, appears to be in the acid de- 
gumming of silk, particularly silk-wool mixtures. 
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Group and Unit Drive 


COMBINATION EFFECTS SAVINGS. 


ENGINEER REPORTS 


@ All contributions to the controversial subject of the 
relative economy of group and unit drives are welcomed 
by textile men. Recently, comparative figures on the in- 
vestment and operating costs of these drives in two cot- 
ton imills have been released. These data are the results 
of investigations conducted by Victor A. Hanson, re- 
search engineer, the Mechanical Power Engineering 
Associates, an organization composed of the following 
companies: American Pulley Co., Bond Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Cling-Surface Co., Clipper Belt Lacer Co.., 
R. & J. Dick Co., Inc., Graton & Knight Co., E. J: 
Rhoads & Sons, S K F Industries, Inc., and T. B. 
Wood's Sons Co. Results of Mr. Hanson’s investigation, 
as given in Case Studies Nos. 6 and 9, issued by the 
Associates, are summarized briefly. 


(UDIES made recently in two modern cotton mills 

indicate that use of a combination of group and 

unit drive, rather than unit drive on each machine, 
effects savings of 33.1% to 44.4% in installation costs, 
and 18.3% to 20.1% in annual operating costs. The 
plants investigated are typical up-to-date mills and at 
present are equipped for the most part with group 
drives, unit drives being employed only on those ma- 
chines which demand it their location or 
local considerations. Installation and operating 
costs were compiled first for the present combination 
group and unit drive. Next were computed the cost for 
installing individual motors on each machine and _ the 
operating cost with unit drive. 

\ summary of the installation and operating costs of 
the combination group and unit drives in the two mills 
studied and the estimated costs with unit drives is given 
in the accompanying table. 

Mill A manufactures approximately 2,500,000 Ib. of 
cotton fabric per year, using 19s to 22s warp and 16s to 
26s filling. In this plant all machines except the bobbin 
cleaner and the humidity pump are group driven. The 
bobbin cleaner employ s a short-center, flat-belt drive ; the 
pump is directly connected. Spinning frames are all 


because of 
other 


four-frame drive; 
the cards are driven 
by one 75- and one 
15-hp. motor; 
looms are operated 
in groups driven 
by 20-hp. motors, 
except two smaller 
groups driven by 
15-hp. motors. The 
present group-drive 
installation requires 
51 motors; while to equip the mill with unit drive 
throughout, 768 motors would be needed. 

Mill B produces approximately 7,500,000 lb. of cotton 
goods per year, using 30s to 75s warp and 25s to 44s 
filling. In this plant the openers and pickers, blowers, 
bobbin cleaners, shearing machines, and spoolers are unit 
driven with flat belts. Spinning frames are operated by 
four-frame drive; the weave room is all group driven. 
The present combined group-and-unit-drive installation 
requires 168 motors, while 2093 motors would be needed 
to equip this niill with motors on each machine. 

The only complaint made against group drive in these 
plants is that oil leakage of bearings in the weave room 
causes damage. However, this difficulty is being rem- 
edied, it is reported, by use of proper bearings or by 
locating the drive below the floor. 

In estimating the installation costs for unit drives, 
actual Toad tests were made on all types of machines in 
these and other mills to determine the correct motor 
sizes. In these tests, the product of the watts input by 
the efficiency of each motor at the load under which it 
operates was taken for the true load of the machine. To 
compute the power consumption of unit drives, the pres- 
ent annual consumption of each mill was used as a basis, 
and to this figure was added the power consumed by the 
difference in weighted efficiency between the group and 
unit drive. The power factor for unit-drive operation 
was determined by weighting, for relative motor load 
and relative time in operation, the normal power factor 
developed by each motor at its particular operating load. 
Due to the fact that the depreciation costs give unit-drive 
equipment the same life as group-drive equipment, and 
the further fact that in each mill the group-drive power 
cost shown is that developed by the present installation, 
which is not so efficient as it should be, the differences 1n 
operating costs as shown in the table are stated to be con- 
servative. The results of these investigations indicate 
that the installation and operating costs for modern com- 
bined group and unit drives are much less than for unit 
drives on each machine. 





Installation and operating costs of combination group-and-unit and unit drives shown by 
investigation in two cotton mills 


Combination Group 


Cost Items, Power Factor and Unit Drive 


Unit Drive on Each 


Amount Saved by 


Machine Group and Unit Drive Per Cent Saved 





and Weighted Moror Efficiency Mill A Mill B 
Installation Cost——Spinning Room $16,979 $37,399 
Operating Cost—Spinning Room 18,053 52,854 
Installation Cost-——Weave Room 17,743 46,262 
Operating Cost—Weave Room. 9,693 30,660 
Total Installation Cost 51,284 116,640 
loral Annual Operating Cost 39, 303 106,264 
loral Annual Fixed Charges. 7,692 17,496 
loral Annual Maintenance Cost 957 1,747 
lotal Annual Power Cost 30,653 87,020 
Power Factor—Entire Plant 88 82 
Weighted Motor Efficiency 83°, 84.7°, 


Mill A Mill B Mill A Mill B MillA Mill B 
20,947 $50,604 $3,968 $13,205 19.4 26.1 
20,330 57,549 2,277 4,695 2 8.4 
34,763 102,661 17,020 56,399 48.9 54.9 
14,962 45,880 5,269 15,220 22 33.2 
76,691 209,992 25,406 93,352 33.1 44.4 
49,216 130,167 9,913 23,903 20.1 18.3 
11,503 31,498 3,811 14,002 33.1 44.4 

1,908 2,653 950 906 49.8 34.1 
35,804 96,015 5,151 8,994 14.3 9.4 

69 74 

78°, 81°, 
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EXPEDITES WORK OF 


FOLDING AND PACKING 


By Howard P. Nash, Jr. 


N MANY finishing plants the folding and packing 

room is regarded as a sort of a necessary evil, and 

is tucked away in some spare space and allowed to 
vrow up in a haphazard manner that does not make for 
convenient or efficient operation. When it is borne in 
mind that the goods go from the packing room to the 
customer, it will be seen that this is really an important 
department. Also, in these days of rush deliveries an 
efficient folding and packing room is a vital factor in 
keeping promises. 

Efficiency in this department requires good lighting 
ind a layout of machines, tables, storage space, etc., 
vhich eliminates needless handling of the goods. <A 
ivout which minimizes labor and gives “straight-line” 
flow of material in process is shown in Fig. 1. 


Flow of Work 


[he goods, on rolls of about 500 yd. each, enter the 
om at the end near which the rceiving clerk has his 
sk. This clerk keeps a book containing copies of the 
ill orders for each lot on which he records the follow- 
g data: number of yards received; date of receipt; 
cord of approval samples sent to customer ; comments 

approval samples; yardage, if any, which has been 
turned for rehandling ; department to which the goods 
vere returned; date of the return and reason therefor ; 
cation to which the roll is assigned in the storage 
ace; vardage that has been put up; and yardage that 
s been packed. The clerk indicates which rolls must 

held for approval and are merely for inspection, and 
hich are from lots that have been approved. The indi- 
tion can be made conveniently by means of colored 
bs stuck in the rolls. 

Che rolls in all cases are placed at the inspection 
ichines. Operators of inspection machines examine 
e goods and cut approval samples. They also indicate, 

placing small gummed stickers near the selvages, the 
laces at which it will be necessary to make allowances, 
nd classify as seconds such pieces as must be so con- 
dered, removing and returning for rehandling such 
eces as would exceed the proper percentage of seconds 
nd can be improved by rehandling. 

lhe 1-yd. samples, cut for approval, are delivered to 
clerk at the approval table, and there cut into two 4-yd. 
ad ends, one of which is kept on file at the mill. After 
spection, the goods that must wait for approval are 
aced in their assigned part of the storage space, while 
ods that are approved are delivered to the proper 
achines. 

The type and location of the various machines are 
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STORAGE AND 
ASSEMBLY 


Shadi 


Fig. 1. Folding and 
packing room lay- 
out which gives 
“straight-line” flow 
of work in process. 


Nail and 
Strap 


Exit to Scales 
Shipping Platform 


Shipping 
Y Clerk 


shown in Fig. 1. By the use of interchangeable jaws, 
the tube machines can be employed also to put up goods 
full width on boards. The papering tables are near the 
machines in order that pieces can be taken from the 
machines and placed directly on the papering tables. 

A convenient method of shading goods rolled on tubes 
is to have the operator cut from each end of each piece a 
swatch about 3 in. wide. These are marked to cor- 
respond to the piece numbers and to show which swatch 
is from the tube end. Swatches from all tubes for a 
given shade and lot are compared with one another and 
with the approval sample. 

After papering, the goods are assembled into case lots, 
invoiced, and packed. This can be done in one opera- 
tion, the packer calling off the yards and other details 
as he puts the pieces in the case. The open-stock and 
case-storage spaces are adjacent, making it possible for 
one man to take care of both sections. 

The suggested organization of the folding and packing 
personnel is shown in Fig. 2. This is, except for the 
shader and machine supervisor, the usual organization 
of such a department. If the plant handles a fair vol- 
ume of work, these two men can well earn their way. 
Shading, if done fully and carefully, will require all the 
time of one man. The machine supervisor distributes 
rolls to the stamping and folding machines, keeping them 
supplied with work at all times. 


Foreman 





Shader Second Hana 


Packer 


Machine Supervisor 
Shipper 


| Storage ana 
open stock 


[ 1g. é. 


Machine Operators 


Organization of folding and packing room 
personnel 
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THIS DEPARTMENT- 


offers a new subject for discussion 
each month and gives readers’ com- 
ments on problems introduced in pre- 
vious issues. The subject opened in 
March is closed and a summary of 
contributed ideas 1s given on opposite 
page. Overseers and others are in- 
vited to discuss the subject presented 
under the heading “Discussing Na- 
tional Problems” and other ques- 
tions brought up in the super’s 
talks. Letiers accepted and published 
will be paid for without regard to 
length. FPrevity is desirable. 


Vv 


Responsibility for Lubrication 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

Proper machine lubrication, to my 
mind, presents a problem that can only 
be correctly solved by departmental su- 
pervision. By this I do not mean that 
the overseers should personally super- 
vise all oiling problems, but that the 
foreman or second-hand should be held 
responsible for the proper lubrication of 
all productive machines. 

Today, when orders for goods require 
speedy deliveries, machines must be op- 
erated at maximum production with a 
minimum amount of upkeep. The only 
feasible method of proper lubrication, as 
| see it, in order to meet these require- 
ments, is to have it done by the machine 
tenders themselves, under the watchful 
eve of the foreman or second-hand. Most 
of our labor today is on a “piece work 
basis” or a “group incentive plan,” and 
this fact alone makes the lubricating 
angle a most important one in the eyes 
of the personnel of any department. 

I do, however, agree most emphatically 
with “Pete” that the lubrication of all 
line-shafting and motors should be placed 
under the maintenance department. It is 
usually the policy of most plants to place 
the responsibility for this with the me- 
chanical department. As to the lubricat 
ing of productive machines by the main- 
tenance department. I would consider it 
unwise, for a maintenance man _ cannot 
take the interest in a machine that the 
operator of that machine does In the 
second place, if the plant is a large one, 
too many men must be employed to 
handle this one job which would boost 
the maintenance cost. Finally, it would 
be impossible for them to reach all of 
the machines at the beginning of each 
shift, which is the proper time for lubri- 
cation Simon L. Tippetts 


E-ditor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

An overseer has his definite duties in 
every plant. He must see that every- 
thing runs smoothly in his department, 
that his particular group of workers are 
at the peak of efficiency constantly, that 
his machinery and equipment is over- 
hauled regularly, but not be burdened 
with the actual care of the machinery. 
he duties of the master mechanic should 
consist of taking care of all equipment 
and with these should be included, nat- 
irally, the regular oiling and greasing of 
the machinery 
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DISCUSSING NATIONAL 


HE subject for consideration this morning, although being 

of fundamental importance, may seem a little out of the 

ordinary for our group,” Superintendent Chase began the 
meeting. “Recent developments at Washington, with their direct 
bearing upon industry in general, and the textile industry in par- 
ticular, have emphasized the current need for a better informed 
citizenship. Moreover, the petitions signed by several groups of 
mill workers, acting upon their own initiative, protesting against 
the Black 30-Hour Bill, and calling the attention of their Congress- 
men to the destructive features of the proposed law, certainly 
makes those responsible for mill management do some thinking. 
It makes me wonder if we have taken the necessary steps to keep 
our own employees informed about legislative proposals that we 
believe would work to their disadvantage as well as to ours? Do 
vou think we should adopt any policy with respect to open discus- 
sion of national and State problems with our emplovees ? 

“What's your suggestian along this line, Bill?” 

“We must realize that. while something proposed in Congress 
might be against the best interests of the workers,” Bill drawled, 
“it would be a pretty ticklish job to get the idea across to them. 
Many of the operatives would certainly feel that the management 
was trying to dictate to them. They might close their minds to 
the facts as we interpreted them, and become more susceptible to 
propaganda on unsound propositions. Some might go so far as to 
write their Congressmen to support the very measures that would 
cause the most harm to the workers. When it comes to suggesting 
to the employees the kind of government they should have, or in 
any way mixing into politics. my idea is for the management to 
keep hands off by all means!” 


&. siete lienieeni asta! ilies ieee 





The master mechanic is familiar with shafting. In our plant. with approxi- 
all forms of machinery. Who should be mately 165,000 spindles, it would keep the 
able to decide better than the mechanic master mechanic busy all of his time look- 
when greasing and oiling is necessary, ing after the oiling. Consequently, he 
and how often it should be supplied? would not have the time to give his de- 
When an overseer takes care of his own partment what it demands. 


greasing and oiling, there is almost cer- Also, the overseer or second-hand can 
tain to be definite waste. Such a case look after the oiling in his department 
occurred in our plant. The overseer better than anyone else. He knows inti- 


found it necessary to grease a motor mately the peculiarities of his equipment 
every other day until our mechanic and just how much and how often it 
glanced at the motor. Immediately he should be oiled. Most of the overseers 
discovered that oil was leaking out and in our plant have a certain time for oil 
that the grease was being applied in un- ing the different parts of their machines 
necessary spots. and have the oiler report to them when 
Witt Herman he has finished oiling that part. Thus it 
is possible to keep a record of all lubri- 

Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: cation. 

The mechanical department should not We find the system described above to 
have supervision over all lubrication for work very well and we would not be able 
the mill, especially in a large plant. but to carry it out as efficiently as we do if 
should have charge of all motors and line the master mechanic had to supervise the 
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Round- 


PROBLEMS 


“The chief argument that Bill 
has advanced against the discus- 
sion of national and State govern- 
mental problems with employees, 


lable 








to my way of thinking,” Pete spoke up, “is really a point in favor 
of some type of educational work along that line. By this I mean 
that the condition Bill brings out is evidence that the people need 
more facts and training in getting the right slant on them. My 
suggestion is to develop a regular program, running year in and 
year out, by which sound economic facts may be presented to the 
workers, in mass meetings and on the bulletin boards. Thus we 
shall form a basis for better understanding of national and State 
problems as they arise. Then, when measures are proposed in 
Congress or in the State legislatures, our workers will be in a 
position to determine for themselves when a bill is likely to en- 
danger the satety and size of their pay envelopes. This was the 
policy followed by the general manager of a group of mills in 
North Carolina and it certainly helped him handle the difficult 
problem of putting in wage reductions when they became abso- 
lutely necessary. It certainly is not a policy of forcing opinions 
down the workers’ throats. I think that contribution of education 
along political and economic lines on the part of the mill manage- 
ment would aid in the development of better citizenship.” 


> Would you support Pete in his 


recommendation for a regular 


program of educating the workers on economic and social prob- 


lems, or do you think the company should keep hands off? 


What would you suggest? 


SE 


g. There are times when the master 
hanic has a big job which will keep 
busy for two or three days and in 
ises of this kind the oiling would have 
e passed up until he finished the job. 
according to proposal, the master 
anic supervised all oiling, then the 
seer would have an excuse for high 
ly costs, for excessive cloth seconds, 
with machines stopped, his produc- 
t would drop. 


ji & 


r, Overseers’ Round-Table: 

hen it comes to oiling shafting and 
rs, I think that should be under the 
rvision of the master mechanic. But 
r the productive machinery, each de- 
ient should have its own oiler. If 


naster mechanic had charge of oiling 
le machinery, he would either have 
ive an oiler who had been “brought 

a certain room, or one .to oil in 
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man in 
card- 
Or 
about 
and 


all departments. What would a 
the weave room know about oiling 
ing and picker room machinery? 
what would a cloth room man know 
oiling spinning frames, spoolers 
winders ? 

The overseer or second hand can train 
up a man in his department and thus 
make an efficient oiler. The spinning 
room overseer knows that if he has a 
man trained in the spinning room, he has 
an oiler that understands spinning frame 


lubrication. H. B. BECKNELL 
Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 
The master mechanic should have 


charge of the oiling for he can then better 
study the amount and grade of oil re- 
quired for each type of bearing and the 
periods when each should be oiled. He 
can then have the required number of oils 
and keep them in closed containers in one 
place. If each department oils its own 


SUMMARY 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR LUBRI- 
CATION. The majority of letters 
opposed placing the oiling and greas- 
ing of all machinery under the super- 
vision of the master mechanic or 
plant engineer. About 82% of the 
replies favored giving the depart- 
mental responsibility for 
lubrication of all productive machines 
under his supervision. Only 18% of 
the letters endorsed the idea of plac- 
ing all machinery lubrication under 
the jurisdiction of the mechanical de- 
partment, but almost every contribu- 
tor felt that the lubrication of motors 
and line shafting should be super- 
vised by the master mechanic. Sev- 
eral letters stressed the importance 
of a properly trained oiler for each 
department. 


overseer 


v 


machines, the oiler will find an open pail 
and get a supply of oil to save trips. 
This open pail will stand around, possi- 
bly under the bench grinder, and accumu- 
late dirt and grit which of course is 
harmful,to bearings. 

If oiling is left to the fixer, he is likely 
to forget to oil something because, just 
as he is about to oil a particular place, 
he is called away and when he returns 
he has forgotten whether he oiled the 
place or not. A machine may be oiled 
every three months when it is overhauled, 
but there are times when, due to other 
pressing work, the overhaul is delayed 
over a much longer period. This is dan- 
gerous for the chance taken that bearings 
may run dry. If one supervisor has 
charge of all oiling, it may be possible 
to place oiling on a_piece-work basis 
which will prevent the oiler from wasting 
too much time and possibly permit the 
oiler to handle two departments. 

HeErsBEertT P. HINCKLEY 


Editor, Overseers’ Round-Table: 


I would not favor the lubrication of 
all machinery under the supervision of 
plant mechanic or engineer. There are 
many parts of machines in various de- 
partments which require a little oil every 
day, which must be done quickly to keep 
up production. These places could not 
possibly wait for one or two oilers to 
get around to them, particularly in cases 
where oiling has to be done on the doff 
with the spindle empty. 

There should be oilers in each depart- 
ment to keep all machines properly 
oiled, as the operatives do not have the 
time now-a-days to attend to all and 
every part, nor do they have sufficient 
skill at the job. These oilers should be 
under the supervision of the overseer. 
Give the mechanical department charge 
of lubricating everything up to the ma- 





chines, but leave the rest to the over- 
seer. A. Cooper 
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QUESTIONS AND 


Lubricating Silk Warps 
Technical Editor: 


Will you please let us know what harm, 
if any, would be done to a raw silk fabric 
by spraying neats-foot oil on the warp 
while running in the loom? The silk 1s 
not soaked, but is run dry. We find that 
y making a fine spray over the warp and 
letting it drop down onto the warp, the oil 
lubricates the ends as they pass through the 
harness, making the silk run much better. 


(8011) 
Since neats-foot oil is used as_ the 
base of several silk-soaking oils, you 


should run into no difficulty from using 
this lubricant in the manner which you 
mention. It is more usual, however, to 
soak the warps previous to weaving 
than to apply the lubricant at the loom. 
It is the general opinion that better re- 
sults are obtained by soaking. 

We are enclosing herewith a clipping 
from the September, 1932, issue of 
Textile World which outlines one method 
which is often employed. You = may 
find that it is not necessary to soak 
as long as directed in that article, and 
that a 5 min. soak will give satisfactory 
results. If the silk is soaked in this 
manner and dried before winding, and 
you find that it still requires a lubricant 
in order to make it run satisfactorily in 
the looms, you should make a thorough 
investigation of the silk and the manu- 
facturing operations. It is possible 
that you will find that the silk is of a 
poor quality or that it is being split dur- 
ing one of the operations. 


Vv 
Overbeaten Crepe 


Technical Editor: 

We have wide gem heads and are weav- 
ing 62-1n. cloth at 112 picks. We have 
trouble with overbeaten cloth. If we put 
weight on to overcome it, the loom bangs 
or the head motion jumps time. 
us your advice. 


Please give 
(8016) 


Different constructions call for dif- 
ferent remedies. As you have not speci- 
fied the type of 112-pick cloth woven, 
we shall assume it to be a_ six-shaft 
three-thread 13/15 French crepe which 
shows the least appearance of overbeat- 


ing. Quite naturally many fixers adopt 
the unwise policy of piling on more 
weight to overcome this defect. This 


gives added weight for the head motion 
to handle. It will not only cause the 
motion to jump out of time, but it will 
also break the teeth off the vibrators. 
3efore going over all your looms, 
take one loom and follow these sugges- 
tions: Place on the levers about half 
the weights usually used. Time the lift 
of the shafts so that they will be level 
when the reed is 1 in. from front center, 
Time the head motion so that the cylin- 
der will lift the jacks slowly at the start 
and then quickly after passing back 4 in. 
over front center. If only six shafts 
are used, as mentioned previously, use 
twelve jacks. two for each shaft. Place 


S4+ (938) 





on one weight at a time until the right 
tension is secured. 

Overbeating is often the result of im- 
proper timing of the head motion, rather 
than the lack of sufficient weight. We 
suggest you check your timing by the 
following procedure: Center the top 
cylinder as shown in the sketch and set 
the bottom cylinder in an opposite po- 
sition. Center the star wheel for the 
box motion in back of the head straight 


xX 
Bottom "i ®& a \ 
y/inde - . 80! 
y Car? 
up and down. See that the vibrator 


points are level at the lock knife. At 
the cam cut off about 4 in. as shown by 
dotted lines at X and Y. This allows 
the lock knife to go in quicker and to 
stay in longer, preventing jumping of the 
vibrators. See that the lever is at the 
exact center of the cam between the 
points X and Y. When timing the cam, 
it may be necessary to cut off only one 
point at X or Y, about } in., which will 
place the lever in exact center. Most 
timing is done with the  chain-shaft 
wheel, which is often referred to as the 
“red wheel.” 


v 


Finishing Gimp Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We have been having considerable diffi- 
culty with fabrics made from gimp yarns. 
Our main trouble appears to be streaks 
which show after the piece is dyed and 
finished, and also where the gimp is cut in 
processing. We have been able to detect 
unevenness in the twist of the yarn; and 
this to some extent is the fault. We believe, 
however, that our main trouble is in scour- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing. These goods 
are not fulled, and we have tried every 
possible method in scouring, with the ex- 
ception that we have not used an open- 
width scouring machine. Do you think this 
would have the desired effect in removing 
the warp streaks? We are enclosing sam- 
ples of the fabrics which are causing us 
trouble. (7943) 


No doubt the use of an open full-width 
washer would be an advantage in process- 
ing this class of work. However if you 
have an open wet-decating machine, and 
will process the goods on this machine be- 





ANSWERS 


fore dyeing, it should help a great deel. 
Finishers handling this class of work ha\e 
found that it is advantageous to get thie 
effect of the gimp yarn by first steepin 
the goods without pressure in large wood 
vats or tanks in a solution of alkali un’ 
a fair amount of shrinking has taken pla 
to insure the character of finish wanted. 
Next they extract the surplus liquor, a1 
proceed to crab without weight on the firs 
run. On the second run they add t 
weight. The goods should be tacked f 
scouring and dyeing. We believe that w 
decating will help considerably in eliminat- 
ing this trouble; this treatment must tak 
place after the gimp yarn has shrunk to its 
utmost to get the bouclé effect. This clas 
of work is giving most finishers their shar 
of trouble, but the methods outlined above 
seem to afford the best results. 
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Tar Spots In Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We have experienced some trouble with 
black spots in our cloth, which we assume 
are due to tar or paint. By proper scouring 
with a solvent, we can remove the tar, 
hut paint is not moved. We have located 
the batch containing this tar; but anothe 
batch, which should be absolutely free from 
any material of this sort, after carding, 
gave the same defect. We thought that the 
first batch might have deposited some tar 
on the card clothing and that this tar 
loosened from the card clothing and blended 
into the latter batch. There has been some 
dispute as to the possibility of action of this 


kind; and we shall appreciate your com- 
ments. (7993 
It hardly seems possible that tar 


would remain in the card clothing in: a 
volume large enough to cause trouble 
in the finished cloth, providing, of 
course, that the cards had been thor- 
oughly stripped and cleaned at the com- 
pletion of the lot in which the tar was 
present. It is probable also that the 
stock on the wire would wipe off the 
tar completely after running a short 
time, as the wool oil would hold it in a 
state of suspension. 


v 


Rayon Filling Breaks 


Technical Editor: 

I am enclosing a quill of 100-denier rayon 
crepe filling. Will you kindly examine this 
quill and let me know what causes the yarn 
to break in weaving. This trouble occurs 
on many quills of both left and right tw'st 
Also, this filling causes the loom to bangof 

(800¢ 


Our examination of the filling yarn 
indicates that it is entirely satisfactory 
We believe, therefore, that your trou'le 
is caused by improper adjustment of ‘he 
looms. We assume that there : 
siderable backlash and rebounding 0! 
shuttles; and when this happens, you «r* 
bound to have filling breakage. 


is con- 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ould inspect your shuttles to make 
rtain that the walls are properly lined 
ith a good fur; also run your finger 
rough the fur to make sure that there 
e no lumps of hard hair due to care- 
ssness in putting the fur in the 
uttles. 
You state that you are having con- 
lerable trouble with looms  banging- 
we take it that you mean knocking 
f from filling motion, due to the fact 
at the filling flies from under the fork. 
his sometimes can be avoided by in- 
rting another pin about halfway down 
e mouth of the shuttle. If this does 
it stop the knocking-off, we suggest 
at you cut the wells in the center fill- 
¢ motion a little deeper and extend 
e fork prongs a little longer. When 
ljusting the dagger on the filling mo- 
mn, be sure that when the loom is at 
ottom center, the dagger just reaches 
e knock-off. 


¥ 
linishing Blankets 


chnical Editor: 

Ie are enclosing a sample of a blanket 
hich is constructed and finished as fol- 
ws: Warp—1920 ends, 874 in. reed, 42 
ks, 16 cut, right twist. Filling—7%s cut, 
yht twist, six turns, finished width 72 in, 
le do mot full the blankets; they are 
ashed for about an hour in the soap and 
en rinsed. They are extracted and given 
ie run on each side on a double-acting 
apper, dried, given another run on the 
apper, and then brushed. We find that 
e nap obtained ts too loose and wild. 
The nap should be less dense, felted in 
tter to the body of the cloth, and should 
t ruff up as easily. We shall appreciate 

information you can give us as to the 
ethods for obtaining the desired finish. 
Ve have tried reducing the speed of the 
e and counter-pile napper rolls to the 
int where their speed is barely in excess 
f the speed of the cloth. This procedure 
(shes the nap back into the cloth to a 
rtain extent, but it does not stay there. 
(7996) 


In order to obtain the finish desired, 
will probably be necessary to use a 
rade lower filling stock than is em- 
loyed in your sample. The stock se- 
cted should not only be of the proper 
rade and staple, but should also have 
€ maximum crimp or waviness. This 
't only, aids the felting, but supplies 
ie desired loftiness, and at the same 
me, by better interlocking of the fibers, 
revents the “shelling off” of the nap. 

lf a blanket is desired of the fine- 
ss of the sample, but with a finish 
hich will not shell off, it would be bet- 
r to use a little longer staple in the 
ling yarn. We suggest that you put 
rough an end; cut it into two parts. 
ive the first end your regular finishing 
utine, keeping the temperature in the 
asher a little higher than normal, 
hich will tend to make a little more felt. 
ive the other half of the sample a light 
lling of about 30 min., with trap, 
itching the width closely to see that 
does not run in too much. Wash in 
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the fulling soap, or make a small addi- 
tion if needed to obtain proper suds. It 
should not be necessary to cut down the 
speed on the napper rolls. 


Vv 
Manufacture of Knitted 
Fabric 
Technical Editor: 


We are enclosing a sample of knitted 
fabric having a stripe. Please advise us 


ue 
a 
5 
3 
‘ 
J 
‘ 
r 


the type of knitting machine on which this 
fabric was made. (7941) 


It is our opinion that this fabric was 
made on a sinker-top latch-needle machine. 
As the material consists of two threads of 
about 2/30 worsted, we suggest that the 
gage is about 10 needles per inch and not 
finer than 12 needles per inch. The needle 
gage would be 24 or 30 with medium hook 
and narrow cheek. The machine should be 
equipped with a three-color striper and 
should be operated with plenty of sinker 
hold, a tight or short stitch, and a strong 
pull on the take-up. Yarn should have 
even tension through separate leaders to 
assure even delivery to needles, and the 
fabric should have medium spread in steam- 
ing and a good tension lengthwise after 
spreader. 


Vv 


Wool Blend on Cotton System 


Technical Editor: 

Could you suggest to us the best method 
of using about 50% wool blended with cot- 
ton on the cotton system? Also the type 
of wool, tops, or noils that you think would 
be most suitable for this operation? 

(7987) 

The finer grades of wool make the 
more even yarns. The finest grade would 
of course make the best yarn but would 
cost the most per pound. We suggest a 
grade of top of 3 blood or higher for a 
50% mix to be made into yarns 20s to 
40s (cotton counts). 

Wool noils are not recommended. 
They are waste, and the fibers are not 
even and parallel. It has been reported 
that a few manufacturers of merino 
yarns are using re-carded wool noils for 
their mixes. Generally speaking, wool 
tops are obtained by those who are mak- 
ing cotton and wool mixes for cotton 
processes. 





The first step is to cut the wool while 
in sliver form into a suitable staple 
length—generally 14 in. The cotton to 
be used with this wool will of course 
have a staple length approximately the 
same. There are a number of machines 
that can be used for cutting the wool. 
These vary in price from approximately 
$160 to $1,600. The cheapest. machine 
was not originally designed for this pur- 
pose and has to be altered slightly in 
order to obtain the right relation of 
speeds between feed roll and knives. It 
operates on the same principle as a 
lawn mower. A machine has been es- 
pecially built for the purpose. After the 
wool is cut to staple length, it has to 
be mixed with the cotton. 

It is recommended that cotton to be 
mixed with the wool go through extra 
opening and cleaning machines’ and 
processes. Providing the cotton has 
gone through this extra treatment, it 
can be mixed with the wool either by 
hand or in hoppers or feeders. If the 
cotton has received the extra processing, 
sheet metal should be used to cover all 
spacing between the grid and cleaning 
bars in the picking processes. Two 
processes of pickers are suggested. 

At the card, blank screens should be 
used. Flats should be raised more than 
12/1000s to approximately 20/1000s, and 
the speed of the flats should be reduced. 
A continuous stripper or fancy roll is a 
valuable attachment on the card. Coarse- 
wire card clothing gives the best results, 
but is not essential. Settings at draw- 
ing, roving, and spinning processes may 
have to be slightly wider than for regu- 
lar 100% cotton of the same staple. This 
will depend on the present weighting of 
rolls and the diameter of the wool fibers. 
Twists may have to be increased, de- 
pending on the characteristics desired 
in the yarn, the condition of the ma- 
chines, and the humidification. 





v 
Specks in Knitted Fabrics 


Technical Editor: 

I am inclosing herewith a sample of 
knitted fabrics made from a _ 2/30/7s 
bleached yarn. I shall appreciate your 
opinion as to the cause of the black specks 


or stains, (7948) 


We find that there are two distinct types 
of black specks or spots. One of these is 
caused by the presence of black or brown 
hairs in the yarn; and the other by extra 
stock getting on the roving, or perhaps 
through careless carding of the stock. 
These latter spots are of a yellowish cast 
and have the appearance of being oily. 
They are on the single yarn, and not on 
the plies. Incidentally, the entire fabric 
has a yellow cast, indicating that the scour- 
ing operation was not properly carried out. 
If you will unravel some of the fabric, 
untwist the yarn, and paste it on a card- 
board, the cause of the various defects will 
become apparent. That is, you will be able 
to see the black and brown fibers, the oily 
lumps, and the lengths of yarn which have 
a distinct vellowish tinge. 
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TeExTILE ReEcorpER YEAR Book, 1933; 
Edited by John Brooks; published by 
John Heywood Ltd. 121 Deansgate, 


Manchester, England. Price 8/6. 

In the present volume of this year-book 
the knitting section has been re-written to 
give data on modern fine-gage machines and 
other recent developments. New tables for 
production of Nasmith combs and revised 
settings for these machines have been in- 
cluded. Other additions are new sections 
on high-speed winding and warping, use of 
large sliver cans in jute spinning, etc. All 
statistical data and tables of production 
have been brought up-to-date. 


NEUERE SULFONIERUNGSVERFAHREN, by 
Dr. von der Werth; Allgemeiner Indus- 


trie-Verlag, Berlin, Germany. Price 
Rm. 4.80. 
This bibliography of recent United 


States, British, French, and German patents 
on the sulphonation of fats, oils, aromatics, 
etc., is of interest to those who wish to 
keep posted on the latest developments in 
the manufacture of sulphonated compounds. 


MECHANICAL POWER TRANSMISSION FROM 
Motor Drive to INpustry, by Robert 


W. Drake; American Leather Belting 
Asociation, 41 Park Row, New York. 
Price $4. 


This publication consists of 50 weekly 
reports, one report to be mailed each week, 
on the transmission of power, particularly 





by belt drive. Subjects covered by these 
reports include load fluctuations, torque, 
sizing of motor belts, short-center drives, 
individual and group drives. etc. Reports 
are written for millwrights, maintenance 
men, plant executives, and distributors of 
mechanical and electrical power-transmis- 
sion equipment. 


Business Literature 


Valves and Piping, Crane Co., Chicago. 
Deals with waste born of retrenchment 
policies and discusses new designs, ma- 
terials, and methods for cutting operating 
and maintenance costs for conveying 


steam, water, and other gases and liquids. 
Temperature Regulators. Atlas Valve 
Co., Newark, N. J. Booklet describing 


four models of self-contained vapor types 
of temperature regulators for liquids. 

Motors. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Circular describing totally 
enclosed, ball-bearing, squirrel-cage induc- 
tion type motor. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Welding. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Catalog of welding electrodes 


and accessories, including engineering data. 


Belting. The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
O. Illustrated booklet on “Highflex”’ trans- 
mission belting. 


Throwing. Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia. Pamphlet containing sug- 
gestions for the silk and rayon throwster. 


Pumps. Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. Various 
bulletins describing direct acting steam 
pumps for general services, handling oils, 
and for condensate return service. 

Combustion Control. L. J. Wing Mfg. 
Co., New York. Bulletin No. M-5d6, en- 
titled ‘“‘Better Heating from Low Cost Coal 
with a Wing Combustion Control System.” 


Motors. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Illustrated booklet describing 


synchronous motors in various sizes for 
different industrial installations. 


Dyestuffs. General Dyestuff Corp., New 
York. Color card showing popular shades 
on dress goods with white silk effects. 


Dyestuffs. General Dyestuff Corp., New 
York. Color card showing prints of all the 
existing “rapidogen” dyestuffs on cotton 
and cotton-rayon mixtures produced with 
the aid of the acid-pad and the acid fumes 
process. 


Motor Pulley. Reeves Pulley Co., Colum- 
bus, Ind. Catalog No. V-200 containing 
engineering data, illustrations of typical 
installations and descriptions of the Vari- 
Speed motor pulleys. 


Meters. Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. Bulletin describing 
improved cold water disc meters. 


Meters. The Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circular announcing an 
improved mechanical flow meter for meas- 
uring steam, air, oil, gas, water and other 
fluids 


BUSINESS NEWS 


Jacob K. Altemus, Philadelphia, has 
announced the affiliation of his organi- 
zation with the Fidelity Machine Co., 
Philadelphia. All parts inventory, pat- 
terns, drawings, etc., relating to the 
Altemus products including the winders 
have been moved to the Fidelity plant. 
Webster Reeser, Altemus designer and 
service man for the last 12 years is to 
continue his service with Fidelity. 

A. W. Buhlmann, Inc., textile engi- 
neering, is now located at 551 Fifth 


Ave., New York, having moved from 200 
Fifth Ave. on May 1. The organiza- 
tion has lately been incorporated. Mr. 
Buhlmann has been in business since 
1904 and the announcement of his new 
location included a _ list of textile 
milestones over the. last 30 years with 


which his firm was associated. 


Albert Gee, inventor, who has peen 
associated for many years with Hancock 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia (most re- 
cently as vice-president and_ general 
manager), is offering his services in a 
consulting capacity to _ full-fashtoned 
hosiery mills. Mr. Gee is credited with, 


among many inventions, the first im- 
portant patent on lace hosiery, granted 
June 24, 1902, and with the origination 
of the Proctor traversing boarder. 
Before coming to this country in 1893, 
he was employed by Cotton's original 
machine company, Leicestershire, Eng- 


land, the first builder of full-fashioned 


equipment 

Glyco Products Co., 
N. Y., has appointed C. 
Cincinnati, 


Inc., Brooklyn, 
M. Durbin Co., 


agents tor Cincinnati 


S86 (940) 


Scott & Williams, Laconia, N. 
knitting machine builders, are — 
ferring the Standard Trump Bros. knit- 
ting machine plant from Wilmington, 
Del., to Laconia. A number of specially 
trained men will also be transferred. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co., 
hosiery drying forms, inspection ma- 
chines and looper attachments, has 
moved its Chicago office to 538 South 
Wells St. from the former location at 
Madison and Market Sts. 


George Moran, former chief chemist 
of the Pacific Print Works, Lawrence, 
Mass., has joined the Sales Technical 
Service Division of the Calco Chemical 
Co., Inc., replacing C. A. Funke, re- 
signed. Mr. Moran will direct the tech- 
nical service in printing and dyeing of 
Calco fast colors. 

Herrick & Voigt, gums, sulphonated 
oils, etc., have removed their New York 
office from 220 East 42d St., to 21 West 
3k, 

Fred Schaefer has. taken over the 
Phoenix Testing Laboratory, formerly 
a department of the Phoenix Silk Manu- 
facturing Co. Mr. Schaefer has man- 
aged the laboratory for the last 11 years. 
It is located at 166 East 27th St., New 
York, and is equipped to conduct quality 
tests on raw and thrown silk and rayon. 

I. F. Laucks, Inc., Bloomington, IIlL., 
makers of Lauxein water-resistant glue 
for plywood box manufacture, have pur- 
chased the plant of the Old Dominion 
Table Works, Port Norfolk, Va. The 
Bloomington plant will be moved to this 
new location 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. has 
established southern distributing offices 
in Charlotte, N. C., with R. M. Levy in 
charge for the sale of various chemicals, 
principally to textile mills. 

Ultra Chemical Works, Inc., now lo- 
cated in Hawthorne, N. J., will remove 
to a larger plant at Wood and Shady 
Sts., Paterson, N. J., according to an- 
nouncement by William H. Spuhler, 
president. The new plant, containing 
75,000 sq.ft. floor space, will be used for 
the manufacture of textile oils, sizes, etc 

Stein-Brill Corp., machinery and 
equipment dealers, is moving its offices 
and warehouse from Jersey City to 183 
Varick St., New York. 

Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
has purchased controlling interest in the 
Swann Corp., Birmingham, Ala., for ap- 
proximately $600,000. The Swann Corp. 
manutactures phosphoric acid deriva- 
tives used in the manufacture of silk. 


H. M. McCord has added O. B. 
Graichen to his organization to head the 
recently established service department 
Mr. Graichen was formerly with Lock- 
wood, Greene Engineers, Inc. 

L. B. Jordan, 


Jordan Division 


sales manager of the 
of the U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., with headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C., has returned to Monticello, 
Ga., and will continue his duties as sales 
manager with headquarters there. 

A. Chester Hamilton, Charleston. 
S. C., has been made advertising and 
merchandising manager of the Sonoco 
Products Co., Hartsville, S. C., makers 
of paper cones and tubes. 
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ILTHOUGH Philadelphia is some 150 miles from Wash- 
ington, we distinctly recognized the 


“ lome of the national Capitol in the Philadelphia Com 
ial Museum where the Knitting Arts Exhibition and 
convention of the National Association of Hosiery 


nufacturers were held during the last week of April. 
his apparent phenomenon is explained by the fact that, 
le these two events were in progress, Washington was 
iting legislation which might radically alter the future 
the hosiery industry and of every other industry in the 
ntry. As a result, the farm bill, the bill to regulate in 
try, and the various inflationary proposals, were the 
inant topics of conversation in every booth in the ex 
tion hall, and formed the major theme of the convention. 
he term “shadow” is not quite appropriate, as it might 
onstrued exclusively in its more ominous sense. While 
concern was expressed over the possible effects of 
of the legislation if carried to the extremes proposed, 
was also a wide-spread conviction that the dead-lock 
he last few years had been broken and that the knitting 
‘try was set to go ahead at last. This was reflected 
he active interest shown by mill executives in the equip- 
Talk of the depression 
ore definitely in the past tense than at any of the ex- 
recent Incidentally, it is interesting to 
that space occupied by exhibitors was only 6% 
last year. Most manufacturers would gloat over such 
nd in their own businesses. 


and accessories on display. 
ions of years. 
less 


t 


iturally, the discussion of pending legislation centered 
arily on the Administration’s bill to regulate industry. 
climax was reached in the unanimous adoption of a 
ution putting the association on record as “not un- 
ithetic’’ with the objectives of the measure but ex- 
ing the opinion that the provisions were extreme and 
rkable, and urging the inclusion of a definite time- 
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limit in such an emergency type of legislation. The reso 
lution further stated that the measure finally adopted 
should be of a character which would not curtail the 
initiative of industry but would rather place upon industry 
itself the responsibility for carrying out its provisions, sub 
course to such 
necessary to protect the public interest 

In discussing this subject, William Mevers, 
the association, that had 
position to reasonable regulatory 
necessary during the period of the emergency but that. the 
\dministration’s bill “almost abused” this disposition because 
it would rest in the hands of an inexperienced bureaucracy 
the supervision and control of industrial 
closest parallel to which is that which exists in Russia.” 

“[ doubt that the \merican 
industry, will accept industry, 
or that their representatives in Congress will subscribe to it.” 
revealed that the 


rade 


ject ot eovernmental checks as might be 


president of 
shown a dis 


lation 


remarked industry 


legis 


accept aly 


operations, “the 


\merican people, as well as 
government operation ot 
In the course of his address, Mr. Meyer 

Federal Trade planning a 

practice conference for the hosiery 

that the cooperation of the association will be 
the preparation of the tentative rules and practices 
\ record of promises performed was outlined by Far! 

Constantine, managing director, in one of his character- 

istically forceful talks. He reported that 
1. The plan to prepare a simple manual of cost account 


having reached the 


eeneral 
fall, 


welcomed 11 


Commission § is 


industry this and 


ing was almost completed, the manual 
printer's proot stage. 

2. The proposal for a reporting 
statistics had been deferred, because of chaotic conditions in 
industry, but meanwhile the association had worked in the 
direction of conferring with the Bureau of the Census with 
the idea of changing the character of the Bureau’s reports 
to conform more closely to the type of information really 


service on production 
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sought by mills, and of reducing the spread of time between 
receipt and release of the figures. 


3. The association had been with the Silk 
\ssociation in the reconsideration of the rules and regula- 
tions governing the sale of silk. 

4. The scrapping of obsolete equipment had been en 
couraged by the association, and in fact, as the result of 
one particular effort in which the organization participated, 
160 full-fashioned hosiery machines had been acquired and 
scrapped at a net cost of only $20,000. 

In addition, Mr. Constantine vigorously 
practice whereby the industry builds its price structure 
twice a Veal and then deliberately turns around and 
destroys it. He struck out at the trend, in certain 
quarters mus-labeling, that 
In a respectable industry. 

Other important developments of the convention included 
the amendment of the by laws to restrict the association’s 
activities to. thr 


cooperating 


assailed the 


also 


toward remarking there is no 


] 
place Tor 


this practice 


alone, and to change its 
Blood, 

an excess ot receipts over expenses of $819: and 

results of a preferential vote which 

of the membership opposed to the Black bill, 


“A 
and 23¢¢ in favor. 


hosiery industry 


name accordingly; the report of Ernest treasurer, 
showing 
the reporting of the 
re vealed 7/° 

This same vote recorded order of preter 
production. 


Decem 


ence on five alternative plans for restricting 
shutdown in the 
January period and again in the June-July period, each 
ee 
i i it) 


shutdown in January and again 


Kirst choice was for a two-weeks’ 


her 


S¢ lect its Own two weeks: second, a tixed period 


11 third, elimination 
fourth, limitation of each plant’s 
operation to not more than 18 hours and last choice, 


n July; 
of Saturday operation: 
al dav: 
elimination of night work. 

Phat the 


tor silk renders the test 


human equation involved in the seriplane test 


ior hosiery 
purposes was one ot the conclusions reported by the raw-silk 


insuthciently accurate 


classification committee in its second progress report. Nearly 
1.000 doz. stockings have now been knitted from silk tested 

various methods, particularly by the nine-meter test: and 
the results have been compared The relative importance 


is being studied, and a 


construction tor grading 


Ol evenne cleanness, and neathess 


under stockings as 


| and seconds 


Modifications are being proposed in raw 


: ; ' 
< classification rules, and a new jsoint committee has been 


stablished embodyin: hosiery and 


© representatives trom. the 
associations and the Raw Silk lex hang 


The National 


\ssociation of Hosiery Manufacturers 
ected the following officers: President, William Meyer, 
\pex Hosiery Co Ist vice-president, Grover ( (;00d, 
Globe Knitting Works; 2nd vice-president, R. ( \veock, 
\\ cl H Cry Mulls treasurer, ernest Blood, John Blood 
SS 942) 





& Co. The following directors were chosen for a two-year 
term: William H. Gosch, Nolde & Horst Co.; James G. 
Hanes, Hanes Hosiery Mills Co.: Roy E. Tilles, Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co.; H. L. Van Praag, Julius Kayser & Co. 
lhe following four directors’ terms continue: John H. Brine, 
Rollins Hosiery Mills; Joseph Haines, Jr., Haines Hosiery 


Mills; C. S. Kincaid, Magnet Mills; W. H. May, May 
Hosiery Mills. 
New Equipment Exhibited 
The largest crowds at the exhibition were found, as had 


been expected, around the single-head or single-section full- 
fashioned ’ These new machines, which 
stand in the path of the trend toward an increasing number 
of sections per machine, were a fertile subject of curiosity 
and controversy. They have been described in detail 
PEXTILE Worip (Feb. 14, p. 76). 

Similar discussion was engaged in by those visitors to the 
show who were transported at the invitation of one ex 
hibitor to the Marnet Hosiery Mill, Inc., where the new 
German single-unit full-fashioned hosiery machine, recently 
introduced to this country, was in operation. This machine 
works on the principle of a split needle bed, the instep 
needles being raised and swung out of action while the heel 
Haps are knitted. Although topping is eliminated, the heel 
aps must be looped to the sole fabric when the blanks are 

from the The mainly to 

differences in shade between leg and foot, in a 
which retains the heel appearance of the regular 
tull-fashioned stocking, rather than to reduce labor costs. 
\ new lace attachment on this machine has large design 
capacity. Other details described in TEXTILE 
Wortp (Jan., p. 90). Also of interest to full-fashioned men 
was a new German legger operating at high speed with low 
vibration (7.11., Nov., 1932, p. 109). 

\nnouncement made at the show of the following 
improvements ino a well-known American-built) machine: 
uir-cushion brake for camshaft, balancing cams for insuring 


hosiery machines. 


removed machine. object 1S 
eliminate 


manner 


have been 


Was 


uniform operation of camshaft, inside splicing rocker for im 
proving elasticity at juncture between heel and instep 
simplitving topping-on, more efficient coulier motion, safety 
for narrowing lifter shaft, safety stop for take-up. 


release 

satety drive mechanism on handwheel shatt, positive sh 

absorber for main carrier rod, and versatile lace clock. 
Of interest in the equipment exhibited tor circular hosiery 


were the square heel and women’s loose-welt attachmet 
(Ta Dec., 1932, Pp. 106 ) exhibited for the first time 
was a machine combining 12-step reverse plating with 1 


| 


universal stitch—the latter suitable for mesh, float, and 
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ock wrap (7.1V., Dee., 1932, p. 107). Entirely new was 
the application of the transferred eyelet principle as em- 
ployed on underwear machinery to the production of lace 
clocks on fine-gaged women’s hosiery. 
lhe design capacity of wrap machines has been radically 
reased since last vear’s show, it was noted; and the ability 
knit a color within a color has been developed in many 
The 80-individual-needle-wrap machine, 
t exhibited at last year’s show, has been developed further 
made available to the trade. The wrap head on this 
hine can be tilted back for a clear view of the fabric; 
with the head so tilted, the machine can run plain. 
lhe gusset-toe feature has been extended to a wide range 
machines. A varn changer, welt and 
raw-thread attachment, tipping attachment, and plating de 
have been applhed to an English rib-hosiery machine. 
ther English ribber has been equipped with a_ plating 
a contrast between evlinder and rib stitches. 


these machines. 


new five-color 


ce giving 
ors were heard that a new two-feed hosiery machine, 
ng reverse plating at both feeds and affording a one-third 
ase in production would shortly be placed on the mar 
\n automatic double-sole cutter has been applied to a 

of 70-gage intants’ hosiery machines. Several machines 
the exhibit were knitting the new Scotch plaids. A new 
hose development is the attaching of a washable flat- 
led Lastex garter to the top, this having the advantage 
the so-called “garter-top” of fitting various leg lengths. 
he looper introduced at last vear’s show, for applying rib 
to half hose, in order that hosiery may be knitted con 
usly in string formation, has been equipped with a 
mer for removing the finger-hold tabric, thus eliminat 
raveling back and increasing production by over 25% 
lutstanding among the circular outerwear and underwear 
ines was the new circular jacquard links-and-links ma 
the first of its kind (7.1 March, 1933. p. 46 and 
\lso of interest was the 26-in., 32-feed jersey machine 
ped for “tree wheeling” (7./1., March, 1933, p. 46). 
new 24-cut rib machine, with 70-gage latch-needle 
der, spring-needle dial, and ingenious sinker arrange 
fine, 75 
The dial of this 
marks 


for measuring the stitch, was producing a 
rayon fabric of unusual elasticity. 
that dog 


ine is gear-driven, in order may be 


ed \n American-built 
nstrated, operating on 
ring only one looping. 


machine was 
a reciprocating principle and 
\nnouncement was made at the 
multiple-teed latch-needle machine having 
Other items 


seamless-hat 


of a new 
design capacity and several new features. 
terest to this field included a = spring-needle presser 
replaceable jacks requiring no cutting, new four-color 
‘hangers (7.117., March, p. 46), and several ingenious 
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links-and 


electrical and mechanical stop motions. A flat 
links machine boasted an extended range of pattern work. 

In the department a machine 
equipped with an ingenious needle permitting transferring 
of the stitch from the evlinder to the dial, giving various lace 
effects with open evelets. 
by tucking. Another ribber was employing a yarn change 
to give a continuous feed consecutively from tive bobbins, in 
order that bobbins could be replaced one-fifth as often. 

On a silk type of skein-to-bobbin winder was demonstrated 
the type of constant-yarn-speed take-up roll employed on silk 
twisters, but equipped with a stop motion which swings the 
bobbin away trom the roll encountered. 
Doubler-twisters were exhibited with double 2-in. feed rolls 
on some spindles for heavy deniers, ball-bearing separator 
rolls on others, double-wound two speed motors tor versa 
tility, and spindles of large oil capacity (7T.IV., June, 1932, 
p. 99; Sept., 1932, p. 112; Mar., p. 75). New 
travelers and rings were demonstrated (7./1’., Dee., 1932, 
p. 106; Mar., p. 75), and also a new adjustable magnetic tool 
for applying travelers of various sizes to the rings. Silk 
and rayon twisters were shown equipped with ball bearings, 


small-ribber new Was 


The size ot the evelet can be varied 


when snarls are 


kKeb., p- 4é: 


positively aligned bevel gears, vibration-reduced drives, and 
pressure lubrication features, 7.11., Aug., 1932, p 
99; Mar., p. 75) \ holder shown for the receiving 
bobbins on twisters is designed to press the bobbins against 
the take-up drum with increasing force as the tension on the 
) New 
1, rex and Bakelite double-head Steanling bobbins were ex 
hibited (7.11... Aug., 1932, p. 113). with 
angle at top and bottom, permitting an increase of } Ib. in 
the package and eliminating danger ot yarn slippage in 
well-known 


(some 


new 


varn increases, in order that slipping may be avoided. 


Cones reduced 


packing, were produced by modifications on a 


coner. A new winder producing a 22-lb. cone of 8/3 cotton 
carpet Varn, the largest cone commercially made, Was 
demonstrated at the show. Knitting cones were being 


moistened in a tew seconds by a novel pressure machine. 


Improved sewing machinery shown this year demonstrated 
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tiie idvaneces made in the direction Ot nigh speed operation 


thout impairment of quality. This was noted in several 


types of overseaming and overedging machines, buttonhole 
nachines, plain stitch machines, a fagoting and_ picoting 


T 


nachine, a machine to1 


a combined lock 
titch and pinking machine with intermitten yolk ruffler, ete. 


\mong the more recent developments in processing equip- 


facing underwear, 


nent were included two new types of piece dyeing machines, 
i vertical steaming and finishing machine for tubular knit 
voods, boarding inspecting equipment of im 
proved design, and a multiple collarette cutting and winding 


designe dl to cu 


hosiery and 


T1at hine 


more widths ] 


tubu 


t a number of spiral strips of one or 
Irom iF 


ir tabrics One ot the piece dyeing 


constructed Ol a corrosion 


resisting material 
with a phenol 
MASS \d 


combining al isbestos base 


resin and molding into a compact n 


vantages of this material include its resistance to acids, 
nertness towards dvestutfs, and low coefficient of heat con 
ductivity (7.1V. J in., 1933, p SS ). Che other type ot piece 
lveing equipment, which was shown in three sizes, enables 


couring, fulling, and dyeing to be carried out in one ma 
chine Intended primarily for the processing of tubular 
knit goods, these machines are of corrosion-resisting metal 
construction throughout \ unique feature of this equip 


nent is a unit ot three rolls—two lying in a horizontal plane, 


d the third, or upper roll, moving up and down in a 
ertical plane In scouring and tulling. the upper roll rides 
e trough tormed by the lowe1 rolls, 


coming’ in 


contact 


Vhis 


two points and foreing it 


with the cloth at to bend. 


‘ s said to reduce scouring time by one-third and to 
permit tulling ot light-weight woolens and worsteds. When 
he top roll is not required, as the dyeing operation, it 
J 11 7 1 5 
iv be raised by a handle outside the tub. 
ly ] ] ] font 1 ] 
ere ere displaved also a laboratoryv-size package ave 
: | ; | Piet. ta J Fe 
ch ( CW mOdels OF The skein dveing machine shown 
; ‘ 14) 2] ] \ . } : 
t e 1931 show md a hosiery dveinge machine 
] +} ] ] ] . } 
er With ai mproved control device to1 reversing the 
ectir the evlinde 
I qed the verti il dry a sted hy ilk finishing 
| teal iesns ] | ] 
( LuWbu I goods is a hot metal dome ove 
ch the lapric is drawn Dry steam is ejected trom the 
t ot the don ind Ww ced through the tabric \ite; 
te ng, the goods immediately come in contact with tl 
the hot dome, thus setting the fabrie (7.II 
\ } ) | \1 
yO% 32, p. 110) so was shown a new horizontal 
? , -} ? , i 1 , 1] 
( ‘ ( yf ich) r fat-knit tabi cs, as Well 
' ‘ brics which show a tendeney to cur] oll 
9() O44 


or distort. This equipment, which consists of a steam box, 
chain, tenter, and rolling device, is easily adjusted to width. 

\n innovation in hosiery finishing equipment was a ma 
chine comprised of twelve forms mounted with their drying 
surfaces parallel and closely adjacent. In their drying pos! 
tion the forms are maintained in a vertical plane; an electric 
drive lowers the forms to their boarding and stripping po 
sition and returns them to the drying position. When all 


forms contain stockings, and are in a drying position, th 


operator by touching a foot control causes two forms to 
move down to the stripping position. Both stockings ai 


removed in one operation, and pressure on the foot control 
causes one of the bare forms to return to the drying position 
while the operator places a stocking on the form remaining 
down, This form, upon return to the drying 
position, automatically brings down the other bare form. Re 
turn of this form properly charged with a stocking simul 
taneously brings two more forms in position for stripping, 
and the cvcle Is repeated, The steam-heated forms em 
ploved in this equipment are themselves of new construction 
which permits two temperatures 
the othet 


cited 


charged 


one tor light-weight, an 
hosiery. Among the 
high production and 


for service-weight 
for this machine are 


quality and low operating costs. 


adval 
tages new 

Other improvements in hosiery drying and finishing ap 
paratus included a special base which allows rapid change 
of forms on the drying table; a 
steam type and 


variable-heat form of the 
one ot the electric type, each equipped with 
arrangement: and a Inspection torm 
with mirror attachment which eliminates turning of the form 


an air-cooling new 
Power-transmission equipment of recent development 
cluded a gear motor for textile mills (7./1., July, 1932, | 
98), limitor electric or service, and 
types of belting. The demand limitor, which 
is applicable to any graphic demand meter, utilizes a photo 


seals hs: | aaa 
elieciric Cell, 


a demand for steam 


several new 


sensitive relay, amplitving system, and exter! i] 
load relay to interrupt any desired part of a steam or elec- 
tric supply system whenever the demand load is reached. 
this wav, reduced, 


with a 


peaks are consequent saving 1 


cost of purchased steam or electricity Of the new 
tvpes of belting displayed one has a non-skid surface J 
duced by indenting part of the surface (7... Jan., 1933, 
p. 90); another, an endless-woven fabric belt, is designed 
for high speeds and light loads; and a third is a round 
leather belt made by an improved tanning process sal 
vive good pliability and little stretch 
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Leonard §. Chace has been appointed 
easurer and general manager of 
e Lawton Mills Corp., Plainfield, 
onn. Mr. Chace has been with the 
‘erkshire Fine Spinning Associates 
ince 1930 and was formerly treasurer of 
ie Parker Mills, Fall River. 


William A. Struthers, former vice- 
resident and secretary of Strutwear 
<nitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has 
een elected president of the company 
) succeed James A. Struthers who died 
\pril 16. Warren E. Lawyer, assistant 
cretary, was made secretary. 

M. B. White, of Thomasville, N. C., 
as been elected president of the Pick- 
ick Hosiery Mills of that city. 


Leo Propper, president of Propper- 
lcCallum Hosiery Co., New York, has 


signed. Sam Kahn, vice-president, 
ill assume his duties pending an 
ection. 


Walter M. Williams has been elected 
ecretary and treasurer of the Virginia 
Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., but 
ill continue as secretary and assistant- 
easurer of the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
‘urlington, N. C. Lynn B. Williamson 
is been elected executive vice-president 

Virginia Cotton Mills. 

T. H. Webb, president, Locke Cotton 
fills Co., Concord, N. C., has been 
ected to the board of governors of the 


‘otton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, to fill the vacancy 
reated by the election of R. Grady 


Rankin, of Gastonia, N. C., to the vice- 
residency at the last annual meeting. 


David F. Edwards, president of Saco- 
owell Shops, Boston, Mass., has been 
elected a director of the Chamber of 
mmerce of the United States. 
Frederick H. Bishop, vice-president of 
e Universal Winding Co., Boston, was 
cted commander of the Massachusetts 
lepartment of the Grand Army of the 
epublic at its annual encampment. 


William T. Dunn was elected presi- 
nt of the Dunn Woolen Co., Bunker 
fill, W. Va., and George E. Slay- 
augh was elected treasurer, following 
e death of the founder of the company. 


W. B. Rhyne has resigned as secre- 
ry and treasurer of the Cherryville 
N. C.) Mfg. Co., Howell Mfg. Co., and 
‘ildan Mfg. Co., all located in Cherry- 
lle. These mills are now operated by 
V.W. Glenn, of Lincolnton, N. C., gen- 
al manager of the D. E. Rhyne estate. 


William Batchelder, treasurer and 
neral manager of the Goodall Worsted 
Sanford, Me., has resigned to de- 
te more time to his personal affairs. 
was with the company 43 years. 
Walter L. Weil 


e-president of 


has been elected a 
Commercial Factors 
rp. Mr. Weil has been associated 
th the company as assistant vice- 
sident since April, 1932, supervising 
activity of the factoring company’s 
on and silk accounts, and has been 
the textile business for 27 years 
George Fish, of Charlotte, N. C., who 
been associated with Carl A. 
idisill, of Cherryville, N. C., in the 
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EB. We 
firm of Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, 


Robert, Jr., head of the 


Ga., industrial engineers, who was 
recently appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


management of several combed yarn 
mills, has been appointed agent and gen- 
eral manager of Green River Mills, Inc., 
Tuxedo, N. C., and Pisgah Mills, Inc., 
Brevard, N. C., succeeding W. M. 
Sherard, who recently resigned. 

Dudleigh C. Collins has resigned as 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Pioneer Mills, Guthrie, Okla. 

T. L. Lewis has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, 
N. C., effective May 1. 

W. H. Glenn has been promoted from 
overseer of spinning to superintendent 
of the Whitney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding W. A. L. Sibley, who recently 
resigned to become assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co. 


George C. Prest, agent of the Suncook 
(N. H.) Mills since 1914, has resigned. 
His duties will be taken over by J. L. 
Weld, treasurer and general manager. 


Gordon Lodge has been appointed 
superintendent of wet and dry finishing 
at the Stevens Mills of M. T. Stevens 
& Sons Co., North Andover, Mass., suc- 
ceeding W. C. Harmon. 

J. E. Garvin recently resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Ladlassie plant of 
Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., to ac- 
cept a similar position with the rayon 
weaving plant of Dilling Cotton Muills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Joseph A. Clapp, former agent of the 
Prospect Mill of the American Woolen 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., has his 
connection with the company. 


severed 


Fred King has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent of the dyeing 
and finishing units of the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills at Goshen, Va., succeed- 
ing David Welsh who resigned. 


J. Lawrence Ivers is now superintend- 
ent of the colored goods division of the 


the 
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Meritas Mills, Columbus, Ga. He was 
formerly superintendent of the Renfrew 
Mfg. Co., North Adams, Mass., and also 
recently associated with the Newmarket 
(N. H.) Mfg. Co. 

Robert O. Branch has been appointed 
general superintendent of finishing de- 
partments of the American Thread Co., 
Willimantic, Conn., with jurisdiction 
over departments in Holyoke and Fall 
River, Mass. 

Percy J. Arran has resigned as over- 
seer of finishing at the Springville plant 
of the Hockanum Mills Co., Rockville, 
Conn., to accept a similar position with 
the Slingsby Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont., 
Canada. 

George R. Dugan, for four years 
stylist with New York office of Hamil- 
ton Woolen Co., has been made assist- 
ant to the president, Richard Lennihan. 


J. O. Williams, formerly general su- 
perintendent of Pisgah Mills, Inc., and 
Green River Mills, Inc., Tuxedo, N. C., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
Gastonia (N. C.) Thread Mills, Inc., 
succeeding W. P. Wingate who died 
recently. 


Obituary 


Arthur Lyman, aged 72, died at his 
home in Waltham, Mass., on April 9. 
Mr. Lyman was president and a di- 
rector of the Dwight Mfg. Co. and of 
the Whittenton Mills, and a director of 
the Pacific Mills. A few months ago 
he retired as president and a director of 
the Merrimack Mfg. Co. Until recent 
years he was also president and a di- 
rector of the Fisher Mfg. Co. and of 
the Winthrop Mills and at various times 
connected with other textile properties. 

F. J. Pike, aged 72, vice-president of 
Dunson Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
died recently at his home in that city. 

Ferdinand A. Kuhn, aged 68, for 40 
years a director of the Botany Worsted 
Mills and for 10 years a vice-president, 
died April 18 in New York. 

J. Marion Davis, aged 62, superin- 
tendent of the Newberry (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, died April 14. 

W. P. Wingate, superintendent, Gas- 
tonia (N. C.) Thread Mills, Inc., for- 
merly the Clara Mills, died April 6. 


Walter L. Gunther of the David Gess- 
ner Co., Worcester, Mass., died sud- 
denly at his office on April 3. 


Norman F. Thompson, Jr., aged 49, 
died in the New Haven, Conn., hospital 
on April 2. He was formerly president 
of the Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, 
Ill., and at the time of his death was a 
director of Winsted Hosiery Co. 


Edward A. Smith, aged 70, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., founder of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills, but since 1915 president 
of the Phenix Mills Co., died in a Char- 
lotte hospital, April 30. 


Robert H. Hood, former president 
and founder in 1885 of R. H. Hood Co., 
comb circles and fallers for worsted, 
Philadelphia, died May 1. 
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NEW MACHINERY 





FE 1d. 


Sanforizing Range 


The Universal Sanforizing Range, the 
latest equipment for pre-shrinking fab- 
rics, has been placed on the market re- 
cently by The Textile-Finishing Machin- 
ery Co., Providence, R. I., one of the 
machinery builders licensed by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., to manufacture 
equipment employed in the Sanforizing 
process. This new unit, which permits 
controlled pre-shrinkage of both warp 
and filling, embodies a number of re- 
finements not found in older models. 
The range is built complete, including 
the following feeding-in 
tion, tenter section (includes both water 
and steam sprays), draw-roll section, 
moistening section, and Palmer section. 
All sections can be operated in syn- 
chrony; or, as is desirable in certain 
cases, merely by throwing a clutch, the 
last three sections can be run as a 
unit with an auxiliary motor. 

The tenter follows closely in design 
the patented automatic straightaway 
tenter brought out by The Textile-Fin- 
ishing Machinery Co. a few months ago 


sections: sec- 


separats 


and described in the December, 1932, 
sue of TextTitE Wortp Integral with 
the tenter, however, are the variable- 


speed-controlled feed rolls required on 
Sanforizing equipment; Schwartz elec- 
tric cloth guiders standard equip- 
ment. Among the major improvements 
on the tentering are patented 
devices for giving automatic tension on 


are 


section 





1 


the chains and for adjusting this tension 
without tools, totally enclosed drive- 
shaft and gears, pin clips protected by 
metal guards, doffers for pin clips 
driven by independent motors, auto- 
matic shut-off for steam and water 
sprays, and motor-driving mechanism 
with pushbutton control to adjust chain 
rails for various widths of cloth. 

The distance between the tenter and 
draw roll section has been lengthened 
to provide sufficient space for a truck to 
be moved about freely. Overhead i3 a 
tension-control rigging of steel con- 
struction. The compensator in this sec- 
tion is of an improved design, sturdy in 
construction, yet finely balanced, which 
responds promptly at all times to main- 
tain equalization of feed-roll speeds. 

One of the outstanding improvements 
found on the Palmer is the automatic 
lifting attachment on the electric iron- 
ing shoes. It is provided with a broad 
range of adjustments to compensate ade- 
quately for the over-run of the fabric 
caused from the cylinder coasting after 
the electric current is shut off from the 
range. This device is immediately set 
in motion when the motor switch is 
thrown out, but is controlled in its de- 
lay from swinging the ironing shoes 
away from the face of the fabric until 
the steel cylinder has come to a full 
stop. Other innovations that have been 
built into the Palmer, which is of the 
jacketed cylinder type, include tell-tale 
signal lights, which indicate whether or 
not current is on the heating shoes; an 
improved blanket-tension device; ground 
finish on both steel cylinders and the 
nineteen blanket rolls; and a smooth 
running plaiter of new design. 

General features of the range include 
totally-enclosed gear-change boxes for 
control shrinkage; Reeves variable- 
speed transmission, giving cloth speeds 


Ol 


trom 18 to 90 yd. per minute; Allis- 
Chalmers motor for operating complete 
range; all driving parts supported by 
SKF ball-bearings, and Alemite lubri- 


cation system throughout. 
the range viewed from the 
Palmer end; Fig. 2 is a close-up of the 
first feeding-in section. 


Fig. 1 shows 


1 
complete 


Fully Automatic 
Water Softener 


HE Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Avenue, 

New York, has announced the develop- 
ment of a fully automatic industrial zeolite 
water softener which is claimed to elim- 
inate errors due to the human element. It 
is said that by a clever combination of a 
meter operated switch and electric con- 
trols with a motor driven Permutit single 
valve, each operation of the water softener 
is conducted under precise control, result- 
ing in the highest efficiency. 


Cloth Washer 


HE new Model “K” cloth washer in- 
troduced by James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass., is designed to 


permit faster and more gentle handling 
of cloth and to obtain more uniform 
scouring. This washer is shallower and 


wider from front to back than previous 
types, and the manufacturers claim that 
it affords greater capacity per foot of 
length, and a freer circulation of liquor. 
It is said also to give a more open and 
loose condition of goods while being pro- 
cessed. The suds box is solid through- 
out, with no gates in the bottom, but with 
a rubber packed disc valve at the end to 
provide drainage. ‘There is a new type 
sheet-spray manifold located before the nip 
of the rolls and running the entire width 
of the machine. The slotted water-supply 
pipe runs the full width of the back and 
curved side of the washer. 

Miscellaneous features in the design of 
this machine include tongued and grooved 
cypress lining for sides, quarters and bot- 
toms, anti-friction bearings throughout, 
Alemite-Zerk lubrication, roller chain and 
sprocket drive for top roll, friction clutch 
or pulley for main drive, main rolls (193- 





in. diameter) of rock maple, whip and de- 
livery rolls of solid oak. Top roll is 
carried in levers turning on a fulcrum at 
one end. At the other end is attached a 
coil spring through which pressure is ap- 
plied to the top roll. 

Advantages claimed for the new washer 
are: more gentle handling of cloth; elimin- 
ation of tangles, snarls and washer 
wrinkles; reduction in over-all scouring 
time; savings in water, soap and power; 
elimination of frequent repairs, and mort 
uniform scouring. 


Cone Duster 


N order that woolen mills will not be 
required to employ a variety of ma- 
chines for cleaning and opening the many 
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AND PROCESSES 


lifferent stocks which present conditions 
equire such mills to run, the Davis & 
urber Machine Co., North Andover, 
Mass., has developed a 10-ft. cone duster, 
ipable of handling long staple wool in the 
rease, card waste, shoddy, or any other 
naterial requiring dusting. It may be 
equipped with a picker attachment for 
indling hard-pressed stock direct from 
the bale, and also cots. A large fan is 
ocated on the top of the duster to take 
ire of the light dust that ordinarily would 
ass out with the air at the discharge 
end. The construction of the machine is 
ractically all-steel and iron, no wood 
being used except in the large feed roll 
and the slats of the apron. It has unusu- 
ally large screen area. The housing has 
heen especially designed to permit instant 
access to any part of the machine for 
cleaning or for removing the screens. 

In the accompanying illustration the 
me duster is shown equipped with the 
regular feed, consisting of one large feed 





The 


ll with cockspur teeth and aprons. 
picker which is used for hard or matted 
stock is similar in operation to the com- 

ny’s regular mixing picker, but has a 


ghtly smaller cylinder. 
the new duster 
00 Ib. per hour. 


The production 
from 1,000 to 


ranges 


Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machine 


‘EVERAL improvements have been 
\Jmade by the Textile Machine Works, 
Reading, Pa., in the Reading full-fashioned 
hosiery machine. Many of the new features 
re designed for smooth and efficient opera- 
n of the machine at high speeds. An air- 
hion brake, for example, has been ap- 

d to the camshaft to minimize the shock 
the machine during the quick shifting to 
ich the shaft is subjected (Fig. 1). To 
rect the unbalance of the camshaft in 
er to attain uniform rotational speed, 
tain cam members kndwn as “balancing 
is” have been added, affording, it is 
rted, greater uniformity in the fabric, 
eased life of the motor, decreased shock 
the various parts, and elimination of the 
zer of the camshaft turning backward 

n the handwheel safety stop is released 

r, 2). The shock absorber for the main 

ier rod has been made positive by the 
ption of a grooved cam, this eliminating 
danger of the roller being thrown away 

m the cam surface when the speed is 

ased. 
. mechanism known as the “inside splic- 
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ing rocker” has been designed to give an 
increase in the size of the loops over a dis- 
tance of approximately seven needles at the 
point of connection between heel and instep, 
in order to relieve the strain at this point 
when the stocking is worn and to reduce 
the danger of the topper splitting a stitch. 
A new Coulier motion, which is more sturdy 
and positive in action, is equipped with 
automatic visible lubrication. To prevent 
sudden dropping of the narrowing machine 
with the resulting misalignment and damage 
to the many points now commonly em- 
ployed, a special shock absorber or safety 
release has been provided for the lifting 
shaft (Fig. 3). This serves to lower the 
narrowing machine slowly and uniformly 
into its proper position, thus saving time 
for the cperator, as he can rack in his nar- 
rowing ruts on one end of the machine and 
release the narrowing machine lifting lever 
as he passes on his way to the other end 
of the machine without waiting until the 
narrowing machine is safely supported by 
its cams. 

To eliminate the danger of fabric being 
torn by the force of the draw-off weights 
when a set of stockings is pressed off before 
completion, a safety stop has been provided 
in the draw-off pulley, consisting of two 
levers which are thrown outward by cen- 
trifugal force when the pulley begins to 
turn too rapidly, the levers catching on a 
projection of the pulley support arm. A 
slip coupling applied to the drive mechanism 
on the handwheel shaft acts as a release 
in cases of excessive overload and as a 
means of eliminating the sudden application 
of power to the machine with its consequent 
strain on the motor, chain, and other work- 





| END FRAME 





The slip coupling operates in 


ing parts. 
the event of a jack-bed smash or a Coulier- 
motion jam, and thus serves to protect the 


machine from damage. A new intermediate 
shifting device for the lace-clock attachment 
permits moving the separate lace fingers at 
each knitting head toward each other for 
the purpose of producing symmetrical 
curved designs. Monel-metal moisture- 
collecting aprons are now standard equip- 
ment. 


Micarta Squeeze Rolls 


ICARTA squeeze rolls for dyeing 

machinery, and for other wet finish- 
ing operations in which resistance to heat, 
water, weak acids, alcohol, mineral oils 
and vegetable oils is desirable, have been 
announced by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. The rolls 
are of Micarta tubes with shafts of fabric- 
base Micarta pressed in each end, and 
turned to shaft size, while the bearings are 
also of fabric-base micarta. Micarta is 
not easily scratched and is mechanically 
strong. 


Hosiery Inspecting Machine 
NNOUNCEMENT of the Full-View 


hosiery inspecting machine, with mir- 
attachment which permits inspection 
of the complete stocking without turning 
of the form, has been made recently by 
Edward R. Ammon, Reading, Pa. The 
equipment is operated by compressed air, 
eliminating all labor other than that re- 
quired for pulling the stocking on the 
form and removing it when inspection is 
completed. Among the advantages cited 


ror 


for the new machine are that it facilitates 
detection of defects and increases output. 








one-third. Improvements in the form, 
other than the mirror attachment, include 
new roller toe projection designed to spread 
the toe looping both sidewise and length- 
wise so that missed stitches or half stitches 
will be plainly visible; redesigned heel 
projection and expansion device for calf- 
narrowing stitches; and saw-tooth welt 
projections devised to grip the inside of 
the welt and to hold the stocking firmly 
on the form as it expands. The accom- 
panying view was taken from above. 








Yarn Inspecting Stand 


OR determining imperfections in yarn 

when in skein form, and also for an- 
alyzing fabric, a new inspecting stand has 
been placed on the market by Cheney Bros., 
South Manchester, Conn. The stand con- 
sists of an illumination panel mounted on a 
movable chromium-plated frame which is 
adjustable in height and fitted with casters. 
The panel is illuminated by specially manu- 
factured frosted incandescent lamps which 
produce a diffused light spread uniformly 
back of an opalescent glass. The back of 
the illuminated case is painted a dull black, 
so that silk skeins may be examined for fine 
a pole against a blackboard. 
Ten skeins may be placed on the frame, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1. For fabric analysis 
the frame may be set in a horizontal posi- 
tion. The panel can be revolved 180 deg. 

lhe diffused light is soft and reveals im- 
perfections clearly. 2, for example, 


ends as on 


Fig. 2, 
affords a view of a skein on the inspecting 
stand in which large waste clusters and 
hard gums are evident. Raw silk may be 
examined by this means for waste clusters, 
long knots, and general formation of the 
skein. Thrown silk in the gum, boiled off, 
or dyed may be examined for mill waste, 
long knots, and run backs. Rayon may be 
examined for slubs and broken filaments. 
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Foundation Holds 
Conference on Research 


Research to improve quality of tex- 
tiles was discussed last month at a two- 
day conference, at the headquarters ot 


the Textile Foundation, Washington, 
D. C. Seventeen research fellows main- 


tained by the Foundation at textile 
schools, universities, and other institu- 
tions reported on their respective proj- 
ects. Suggestions were made by the 
Foundation Directors and Advisory 
Committee for the coordination of these 
independent studies in order to make 
them of greatest benefit to the industry. 

The conference was opened by Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, chairman of the Founda- 
tion’s Board of Directors. Frank D. 
Cheney of New York, a director of the 
Foundation, presided at the first morning 
session of the symposium and Stuart W. 
Cramer, director and treasurer of the 
Foundation, at the afternoon meeting. 

* 


Bicentennial of Flying 
Shuttle 


This month marks the 200th an- 
niversary of the invention of the flying- 
shuttle principle by John Kay, a reed 
maker and weaver, born in Bury, Eng- 
land. Upon the death of his father, Kay 
succeeded to the proprietorship of a 
woolen mill in Colchester, and soon 
after that, May 26, 1733, produced his 
revolutionary invention. It consisted 
of wooden pickers sliding on wires at 
each end of the lay, a handle held by 
the weaver, and cords connecting the 
pickers to the handle. The weaver 
jerked the handle to the right and left 
in order to drive the shuttle back and 








Textile Calendar 


National Cotton Week, May 15 to 
20, 1933. 

Southeastern Section of Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, spring meeting, 
Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga., 
May 20, 1933. 

Cotton Exposition with Fashion 
Show and Cotton Ball, Columbus, 
Ga., May 20, 1933. 

Lowell Textile Institute Alumni 
Association, 34th annual meeting, 
Lowell, Mass., May 20, 1933. 

Chattanooga Yarn Association, 
eighth annual golf tournament, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., May 25 and 
26, 1933. 

Boston Wool Trade Golf Club, 
outing, Charles River Country Club, 
Newton, Mass., June 5, 1933. 

Philadelphia Textile School, com- 
mencement and alumni meeting, 
Philadelphia, June 8 and 9, 1933. 

Southern New England Textile 
Club, annual meeting, Pomham 
Club, Riverside, R. I., June 17, 1933. 

American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, annual meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, June 26 to 30, 1933. 

American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Annual Con- 
vention, Chicago, Sept. 8 and 9, 1933. 

Carolina Yarn Association, An- 
nual Golf Tournament and Outing, 
Roaring Gap, N. C., Sept. 16 and 
LJ. sees. 

Fourteenth Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, Dec. 4 to 9, 1933. 

Southern Textile Exposition, 
Eleventh Annual Exhibit, Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15 to 


20, 1934. 








forth through the _ treadle-controlled 
shed. Kay also improved the shuttle 
to suit his invention, making it stronger 
and giving it a sharp point. 

The unpopularity of his invention 
among weavers, who foresaw its effect 
on employment, forced Kay to retire to 
Leeds. The flying shuttle was, how- 
ever, rapidly adopted; but, although 
Kay’s patent was valid, he was _ sys- 
tematically cheated out of any reward 
for his invention. Later he invented a 
spinning machine, but he was obliged to 
seek refuge in France in order to escape 
the vengeance of the spinners. He died 
there in poverty in 1764. 

« 


To Survey Education 


Marked interest has been aroused by 
the plans of the Textile Foundation to 
conduct a survey of textile education. 
The plans were mentioned by Stuart W. 
Cramer, at the Pinehurst convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation. An advisory committee of 
three nationally known educators is en- 
gaged in selecting a competent man to 
make the study, after which this com- 
mittee will recommend what should be 
done in the way of standardization by 
the different textile schools of the coun- 
try. This recommendation will then be 
submitted to the textile schools. 


School Alumni to Meet 


The 34th Annual Reunion of the 
Lowell Textile Institute Alumni Asso 
ciation will be held at the institute in 
Lowell, Mass., on May 20. Activities 
will include a technical hour, motion 
pictures of textile manufacture, and a 


baseball game. Philadelphia Textile 
School Alumni will hold outing and 


banquet June 9. 


oe 
Tubes, Cones, Bobbins 


Manufacturers, distributors, and users 
of taper tubes for filling, wooden cones 
for warp and knitting yarns, and bob- 
bins for filling are being invited by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau 
of Standards, to a general conference on 
simplification, at 10:00 a.m., June 2, in 
Room 1233, 40 Worth St., New York 


e 
The Whitin Review 


The first issue of the Whitin Review, 
a neat new publication to be “issued 
occasionally” by Whitin Machine 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., appeared 
early this month. Its purpose, accord- 
ing to E. Kent Swift, president, is “ 
keep our friends better posted on what 
we are doing to improve textile ma- 
chinery, and on how Whitin product 
are working out.” Subjects covered in 
the first number, which is well edite: 
and illustrated, include modernization ‘ 
picking equipment, establishment 
Charlotte shop, Whitin-McGrath spindle 
clutch, large-package woolen ring spi! 
ning, and long-draft roving. 
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MANUFACTURING MARGINS STRENGTHEN 


IN ACTIVE MONTH 


First-Quarter Activity Above Last Year—On the basis of complete 
tatistics on total consumption of textile fibers during the first quarter of 
1933 mill activity in the industry during that period was approximately 


\1%4% greater than during the corresponding months of 1932. Compared 
with the first-quarter average for the eight years 1924-31, roughly assumed 
as a “normal,” activity this year was 171%4% under. 


, - F 


r [ve to form on a rising market, 
textile manufacturing margins or 
profit possibilities strengthened 

during April. 

Referring to Tables I and II, it will be 
noted that, while the average margins 
tor the month were not spectacularly 
above those of March, there was a 
steady improvement during the month. 
In carded cotton fabrics, for example, 
the margin advanced from 9.9c. the first 
week to 13.2c. the last week; in carded 
yarns, the advance was from 9.8c. to 
11.5¢. 

Coupled with this improvement in 
margins there have been a satisfactory 
development of business and a_ well- 
maintained rate of mill activity. Al- 
though statistics are not available for 
April at this writing, the first-quarter 
figures show a slight increase over the 
ame period of last year. 

Figures, however, do not reveal the 
hange in attitude which has taken place 
n the textile markets recently. Part of 
his change, of course, was due to an- 
icipation of the various inflationary pro- 
osals in the making. But this was not 
he whole story nor—do we think—the 
most important part of it. The tex- 
tile industry is sharing in the gradual 
elease from stagnation which seems to 


gains in output of automobiles, are typ- 
ical of the news which is finding its way 
into the business columns of the daily 
newspapers nowadays. Certainly, the 
President was not letting himself go 
when he said on May 7: “Today we have 
reason to believe that things are a little 
better than they were two months ago.” 

This improvement in business gen- 
erally is of far greater potential im- 
portance to textile manufacturers than 
is any temporary activity in the goods 
market due to anticipation of the effects 
of inflation and of industry-control leg- 
islation. 

Meanwhile, the textile industry con- 
tinues to supply employment to a greater 
percentage of its workers than prob- 
ably any other branch of manufacture 
in this country. It is encouraging to 
note a slight increase in total fiber con- 
sumption during the first quarter this 
year, as against the corresponding 
period last year. The increase did not 
apply to all branches of the industry: 
cotton and rayon showed greater activ- 
ity while wool and silk declined. The 


net change, however, was upward—a 
source of self-congratulation for any in- 
dustry these days. 

From every standpoint, it is possible 
to recognize a wholesome pick-up in 
prices, activity, and morale in the tex- 
tile industry. If this continues to devel- 
op; if general business also continues to 
improve; and if temporary slackening 
of demand in the future is not permitted 
to produce the usual epidemic of price 
and wage chiseling, it would seem rea- 
sonable to believe that the long-awaited 
upturn has come. 

Incidentally, those are big, but not 
insurmountable “ifs.” 


Taste I. Carpep FasBric Marcin 


Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
oa, T9St...... 2 January, 1933... 10.4 
October, 1931... 13.3 February, 1933.. 10.1 
January, 1932. 12.1 March, 1933.... 10.2 
Jame, 1932...... 9.3 April, 1933...... 11.4 
Sug, 0992...... 91 Week ending: 
August, 1932.... 11.1 April 5. 9.9 
September, 1932. 13.0 April 12. 10.4 
October, 1932... 12.6 April 19.. r4 
November, 1932. 10.7 April 26.. 12.3 
December, 1932. 10.6 May 3... 3.2 


TaBLe II. CarpEp YARN MAraGIN 
Margin Margin 
Date in cents Date in cents 
ean, T95t...... 42.6 January, 1933 10.2 
October, 1931 12.7 February, | 933 9.4 
January, 1932 10.9 March, 1933.... 9.8 
June, 1932.... 9.9 April, 1933... 10.1 
Sa, 95e.....- 9.6 Week ending: 
August, 1932. 9.7 April 5.... 9.8 
September, 1932. 12.8 April 12.... 10.1 
October, 1932 12.3 April 19.. 9.2 
November,1932. 11.3 April 26.. 10.0 
December, 1932. 10.9 May 5 11.5 


Textile World’s Index Numbers 





© appearing in all industry. Not at -———Cotton Index Numbers ~ —Wool Index Numbers— Silk Index 

iny time since the emergency became Date Cotton Yarns Gray Colored Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Raw Silk 
cute have the reports of improved out- July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 ©6100 «6100 =: 100 100 
ook been more general. In other flur- WER scsicnes 187 188 189 176 223. 229 «224 = 233 143 
ies, the change has been a spotty one, tigcakes 140 155 157 149 184 189 179 207 136 
imited to a comparatively few spheres Re cinseues 140 153 159 153 181 184 187 195 119 
f action. This time it appears to be re 160 162 162 166 199 202 199 197 110 
— : WR risckncns 153 144 145 167 176 179 192 201 108 
preading over a broad front. neice 108 125 123 144 127, 139° «161~=— 202 179 
Electric energy utilization is a good us 68 93 92 119 99 fI2 134 161 54 

ndex and it is significant that Electrical 80 

Vorld reports an actual increase in Nitidsnsiesnes 53 78 74 102 94 104 127° 147 41 
w.-hr. output in the latter part of April July......-se. 47 68 62 % 59 72 «1016 25 
-absolutely contrary to the usual spring ee 52 83 78 107 82 97 «+15 = 130 37 
ecrease due to longer daylight. In other icdiagaeas 48 74 69 103 77-87): 108-—s*125 33 
vords, the factory load is gaining faster Jan. 1933...... 50 72 67 100 76 85 105 125 29 
han the lighting load is dropping. Feb. 1933..... 4e 68 65 95 a 8 W Is 26 
Reports of greater retail activity, of —ooe | = os = a a oe = 
5 7? Apr. 1933..... 56 74 72 97 78 48690) =—-104—S 125 29 


harp rise in steel production, and of 
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OTTON manufacturers must have had mixed feelings as 
they heard President Roosevelt, in his radio address to the 
nation, isolate the cotton goods industry as an example—as 


referred to elsewhere in this issue. 


On one hand, there must have been a sense of -chagrin that 
the industry could be held up as one in which a small minority 


defeats the wishes of the majority. 


On the other hand, there 


must have been a sense of satisfaction in that the President 
was merely re-stating truths which leaders in the industry have 
been preaching—largely ineftectively—day in and day out dur- 


ing recent years. 


Fortunately, it looks as if something can be done about it now. 
It must be a further source of elation that cotton manufac- 
turers have, in the Cotton-Textile Institute, an agency which has 
won national recognition and which can be counted upon to 
serve the industry in the development of the broader plans for 
industrial self-government which the Administration has in 


mind.—Editor. 


Cloth Market 
Advances Shar ply 


The steady advance of spot cotton 
trom 6.40c. the first dav of April to 
7.90c. the last day of the month, to- 
gether with the possibility of labor- 
limiting legislation, caused heavy sales 
of gray goods and statements are being 
made that the total of unfilled orders 
is now at a record high. In review, the 
month shows cycles of a few days of 
uncertainty followed by hectic activity 
as some new inflationary possibility 
came to the forefront. Prices rose 
sharply in sympathy with raw cotton, 
385 in. 64x60, 5.35 print cloth, for ex- 
ample, closing the month at 4c., a gain 
of {c. Most of the orders placed were 
for May-June delivery. 

A further sharp advance in cotton the 
first few days in May caused a flurry 
as prices were raised, but it became ap- 
parent that buying would not continue 
at the pace set during April. In the 
first place, a tremendous yardage has 
already been purchased and, although 
sales of finished goods and retail sales 
have shown improvement, the improve- 
ment has not been sufficient to support 
the high rate of activity in the primary 

irkets. By May 15, spot cotton had 
reached 8.70c. and 64x60s 
cloth 44c. Denims were at 105c. 


7 
Carded Yarn Sales and 
Shipments Above Outturn 
Sales of carded yarn during the four 
weeks prior to April 28 were 44% in 
excess of production, while shipments 
were 19% greater than production, 


5.35 print 
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according to statistics released at a 
meeting of the carded yarn group of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, held at 
Pinehurst, N. C., during the convention 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. Captain A. M. Fairley, of 
Laurinburg, N. C., chairman of the 
group, presided at the meeting, which 
also developed that yarn sales for the 
first three months of the year exceeded 
production; 45 mill executives, repre- 


senting about 1,000,000 sales yarn 
spindles, and eight yarn merchants 
from Philadelphia, New York and 


Providence were present. 


Chattanooga Yarn Group 
To Meet 


The 8th annual golf tournament and 
banquet of the Chattanooga Yarn Asso- 
ciation will be held May 25 and 26, 
according to an announcement made by 
D. O. Blevins of the Kaumagraph Co., 
president of the association. 


To Confer on Prison 


Labor Problem 


The House Judiciary committee which 
has been considering a bill to limit the 
production of wide duck at the Atlanta 
Penitentiary has appointed a_ special 
subcommittee to confer with all inter- 
ested persons on this particular phase. 
Prior to this decision, Harry Bailey, 
representing the Cotton Duck Associa- 
tion, outlined the severity of the com- 
petition from the prison mill which last 
vear produced about 25% of all the wide 
duck manufactured in this country. 


Spindle Activity 
Declines During March 


Cotton consumption in the United 
States during March amounted to 494,- 
167 bales, as compared with 488,907 
bales for the corresponding month last 
year, an increase of 1%. Stocks on hand 
in consuming establishments, according 
to the Bureau of the Census, totalled 
1,343,314 bales, as against 1,566,080 
bales on March 31, 1932, a decline of 
14.2%. Spindle activity during March 
was at the rate of 93.9% of single shift 
capacity, as compared with 95% for 
February, 95.1% for January, and 
89.9% for March, 1932. 

Cotton exports for March amounted 
to 488,000 bales, as against 557,000 bales 
during the same months last year. 


Fall Bedspread Openings 
Week of July 10-15 


The bedspread group of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, meeting in New York, 
April 14, discussed plans for holding 
uniform openings of fall lines during the 
week, July 10 to 15. Herbert Gutter- 
son, president of the Institute of Carpet 
Manufacturers of America, described the 
plan followed in the carpet trade of 
showing new lines twice a year. Statis- 
tics considered at the meeting showed 
that sales during March were 25% in 
excess of production. Compared with 
last year, stocks on hand were 34% 
lower, while unfilled orders showed a 
substantial increase. Shipments for the 
first quarter were 94% of the same 
period in 1932. 

e 


State College Style Show 
and Textile Exposition 


The annual textile exposition and 
style show at N. C. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C., in which young women 
representing the home economics de- 
partments of several colleges compete 
for prizes awarded for the best garments 
made from fabrics designed and woven 
by students of the textile school, was 
held April 27, more than 1,000 attend- 
ing. Miss Alice Treadwell, of Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., a student at Meredith 
College, won the grand prize for the 
most attractive costume. 


Plan Fabric Sales Code 


A code of practice governing dis- 
tribution of percales, all bleached, plain 
dyed and printed all-cotton wash goods 
has been prepared by the Textile Fab 
rics Association and will be submitted 
to the Federal Trade Commission. Th« 
main points stressed in the code are: al! 
bleached, dyed or printed cotton was! 
goods to be sold on basis F.O.B. poin 
of origin; forcing of unjust terms 0! 
sale by resident or syndicate buyer- 
either wholesale or retail, or by com 
bined action of individual buyers, is un 
fair trade practice; violation by either 
buyer or seller of agreements as to dis 
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‘ount is an unfair trade practice. The 
code declares all types of rebates, mis- 
branding, and style piracy as unfair 
trade practice, and it endorses the 
practice of submitting disputes to 
arbitration. 

° 


Clemson College Offers 
Cotton Grading Course 


Clemson College (S. C.) Textile 
School, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, will conduct 
1 course in cotton grading, under the 
lirection of a specialist from Washing- 
ton. Classes will begin June 12 and 
continue through July 11. 

~ 


Cone Family Protects 
Bank Depositors 


That sentiment in business still exists 
i some quarters was demonstrated last 
month when the following announce- 
ment was made by the Cone family, of 
Greensboro, N. C., owners and opera- 
tors of the Proximity Mfg. Co., and 
affiliated textile interests: 

“Ceasar Cone organized the Textile 
Bank. He did so in order to encour- 
age his employees to save a part of their 
earnings and to provide a safe place 
vhere they could deposit their savings. 
\s a tribute to his memory, the mem- 
bers of the family of Ceasar Cone have 
lecided to see that all depositors in the 
fextile Bank, and its successor, the 
Textile Branch of the North Carolina 
Bank & Trust Co., shall receive full 
payment of the balances to which they 


are entitled.” 
. 


Power Rates Reduced 


Duke Power Co., with headquarters 
n Charlotte, N. C., supplying electric 
ower that turns approximately 7,000,- 
100 spindles, or more than half of the 
‘otton manufacturing equipment in the 
two Carolinas, has announced reductions 
n power rates for textile plants, based 
ipon larger discounts, that will repre- 
ent savings of about $528,000 for the 
otton mills which the company serves. 


Cotton Versus Jute 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ently issued a report, “Comparative 
\dvantages of Jute and Cotton Bagging 
or American Cotton Bales,” which dis- 
usses the various factors involved. It 
; pointed out that if cotton were sold 
ma net weight basis, instead of a gross 
veight basis, the handicap to the use of 
itton bagging would be removed. 


e 
size-Ldentification Tabs 
n New Pequot Sheets 


Patent No. 1,907,393 has been granted 
‘o Pequot Mills covering the size identi- 
cation label, known as “Quick-Pick” 
ib. Out of 215 distributors recently 
urveyed, 190 reported the tab to be a 
istinct sales advantage. 
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Cotton Mill News 


Cotton Mill Products Co., Mobile, 
Ala., is installing 16 additional spinning 
frames. 

Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala., are 
installing a Sanforizing range made by 
Morrison Machine Co. 

Flint River Mills, Albany, Ga., re- 
cently installed one convertible opener 
and switched from two-process to one- 
process picking. 

John P. King Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., 
has completed the installation of pick 
counters, purchased through W. A. 
Kennedy Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., is hav- 
ing six one-process pickers installed by 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Aponaug Mfg. Co., Koscuisko, Miss., 
has installed additional equipment, in- 
cluding a cloth calender, one picker and 
one slasher. ‘ 

J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Starks- 
ville, Miss., has been installing addi- 
tional spinning frames. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., reports net loss of $1,210,227 
for 1932. This compares with net loss of 
$782,667 in 1931 and $1,345,389 in 1930. 
Cash and accounts receivable are listed 
as $8,104,671 and accounts payable as 
$277.24. William Dexter, of Boston, was 
elected president of the company to suc- 
ceed the late Arthur H. Lowe. 

Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., were 
voted against by United Textile 
Workers Union Local No. 133 on the 
proposal that weavers take care of addi- 
tional looms. The current agreement 
expired on May 8. The mill closed and 
will not reopen until the workers vote 
to return. 

Balfour (N. C.) Mills has installed 
150 of the newest model Draper looms. 

Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C., 
was sold at public auction April 26 to 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co., princi- 
pal creditor, for $75,000. 

Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C.. 
one of the group of mills indebted to 
the Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co.. 
were recently placed in the hands of 
Norman A. Boren, receiver. 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., will carry out an expansion pro- 
gram at power plant to increase power 
capacity about 50%. 

Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., 
has changed over some spinning frames 
to individual drive, using General Elec- 
tric motors with Goodvear V-belts. 





Globe Yarn Mills, Mount Holly, 
N. C., was sold to the Whitin Machine 
Works the week of April 17. 

Deep River Mills, Inc., Randleman, 
N. C., which has been in the hands of 
John W. Porter, receiver, was sold at 
public auction for $100,000 to Hunter 
Mtg. & Commission Co., May 3. 

Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills have com- 
pleted installation of six one-process 
pickers, which have replaced 15 old- 
style machines, four openers’ and 
breakers, five intermediates and six fin- 
ishers. This equipment furnished by the 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Valdese (N. C.) Mfg. Co. has in- 
stalled complete Hungerford & Terry 
filter and water purification plant, pur- 
chased through W. A. Kennedy Co. 

Appleton Co., Anderson, S. C., has 
placed contract with the Townsend 
Lumber Co., Anderson, for construction 
of two warehouses, each with dimen- 
sions of 100x100 ft. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., prepared the plans. 
The Appleton Co. is also making plans 
for re-equipment of its steam-power 
plant to cost nearly $200,000. The in- 
vestment will save $1,000 a week. 

Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C., 
have placed contract for re-roofing and 
repairing about 80 employee cottages 
with the Townsend Lumber Co. 


Blair Mills, Belton, S. C., including 
new addition practically completed and 
employees’ cottages, were almost com- 
pletely destroyed by tornado on May 5. 
Property damage is estimated at $150,- 
000. Quick judgment of E. Clair Rice, 
president of mill, in getting workers 
from second floor of plant saved many 
lives. On May 8 contracts were let to 
rebuild the mill and the 30 houses. 


Industrial Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. C., has awarded contract to the 
Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., 
for the installation of-new mill roof and 
for painting the plant. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., are the engineers 

Manville Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., in receivership, would be reor- 
ganized as a new corporation, under a 
plan drawn up by _ stockholders and 
creditors. George R. Urquhart and 
Zenis W. Bliss, co-receivers of the pres- 
ent company, would become treasurer 
and president, respectively. 

Washington Mills Co., Fries, Va., has 
awarded contract to the Mill & Marine 
Electric Co., Gastonia, N. C., for the 
complete electrification of its plant. 
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P TO NOV, it has been advisable that the wool industry 
should get together and develop a strong centralized 


organization for cooperative effort. 
The Administration’s program embraces plans 


this be done. 


Now, it is imperative that 


for rule by majority in each industry—and in these plans trade 


associations play a vital part. 
association will be the loser. 


The industry without a strong 


There are already in this particular field certain agencies 
which can be utilized. There is the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers which has persisted against odds for so 


many years. 
up a year ago. 


There is the Wool Industry Advisory Board set 
There are the individual selling agents in New 


York who played such a vital part in the old American Associa- 


tion of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 


There are the 


men who helped in the launching of the ill-fated Wool Institute. 
All that are needed are a will to do something, and a definite 
move of initiation on the part of some few leaders. 
There is no time to be lost.—Fditor. 


W ool Goes Up Sharply 


Several bullish factors have operated 
recently in wool, notably an expectation 
of controlled inflation, the decline in the 
American dollar, which lifts the import 
point of competing wools, and the plan 
of the Farm Credit Administration to 
dispose of its controlled wool. An ad- 
visory committee of five will merchan- 
dise this wool, approximately 25% of the 
1933 clip. 

Prices on spot wools have advanced 
sharply, about 20% since the middle of 
April, while fine tops have risen about 
30%. A strong market prevails. The 
1933 clip is estimated at 10,000,000 Ib. 
less than the 1932 clip. Consumption of 
domestic wool for the first quarter 
shows a gain of 8.9%, as compared with 
a year ago. 

Excited buying outright of wools in 
Texas, the fleece States, and the Far 
West indicates a higher level of values. 
Leading merchants are up in the air as 
to the value of new wool and are disin- 
clined to offer the raw material. 


Slow Start, Quick Upturn 
in IV ool Goods 


After opening fall wool goods lines 
early in April at reductions of 25 to 10c. 
per yard, the market was caught in the 
maelstrom of Federal inflationary meas- 
ures and goods were raised 10 to 35c. 
per yard with prospects that all is not 
yet. Price chiselling agents were se- 
verely criticized by others at the open- 
ing in that the weak attitude resulting 
in deepest price cuts was unnecessary. 
Even when wool tops jumped over 20% 
in price in two weeks some presumably 
timorous agents made advances of 24c. 
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kor a time many of the best guided 
lines were held “at value,” and these are 
being returned slowly with a stronger 
attitude toward price. 

The American shared in the general 
upward movement by raising prices 5 
to 30c. per yard on its Dept. 3 woolens, 
coverfng all lines from cheap suitings 
to better grade overcoatings. 

Buyers who did not get in on fall 
goods until commodity prices started to 
skyrocket have been pleading with 
agents to let them have goods at open- 
ing levels. Agents are not as weak- 
kneed on this as might be imagined but 
in some cases the advances over open- 
ing which were insisted on were only 
nominal at first. 

There is strong call for goods which 
marks a distinct change from a month 
ago; nevertheless even clothiers hope 
that manufacturers will go slowly and 
not risk demoralization of the market 
by concentrated, 24-hour mill operation. 
The turn is being artificially engineered 
in order to bring greater employment, 
better wages and a chance for profits. 
Manufacturers will be doing a wise 
thing to use the opportunity to further 
these three aims. 

Planning for a central organization to 
cooperate with the government is going 
forward in several quarters. 

7 


Government to Aid in Sale 


of Pledged Wool 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., chairman of 
the new Farm Credit Administration, 
has announced the plan for marketing 
that portion of this year’s wool clip 
which is a part of the security for loans 
made to growers by the regional agri- 
cultural credit corporation and_ the 






Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The plan includes the creation of an 
advisory wool marketing committee 
comprising representatives of growers, 
cooperatives, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the wool trade. H. B. 
Embach, of Arizona, general manager 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp., 
is to be chairman of the committee. 
Other members will be: F. R. Marshall, 
Utah, secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association; Robert L. Purnell, 
president of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, and a representative of the 
Farm Credit Administration, to be se- 
lected later. 

Mr. Morgenthau emphasized the fact 
that the plan is designed to return the 
best possible price to the grower, and 
that the natural marketing procedure 
has been retained, the grower to desig- 
nate the house to which he prefers to 
consign his wool. 


Blankets Supported 


Blankets shortly after their opening 
in late March became caught in the gen- 
eral enthusiasm and price upswing dur- 
ing April. Initial business was reported 
better than 1930 after the season was 
only two weeks old. Around April 20 
some lines were withdrawn as the rise 
in both wool and cotton put March 
prices quite out of line. Most lines 
were advanced about 5% around April 
27. 

Several wool blanket manufacturers 
by mid-May had made their second 
price advance since opening. Some all 
wool lines were up 20%. In general 
blanket business has been brisk and a 
number of lines have been withdrawn. 


W orsted Yarns Stronger 


Worsted yarns in harmony with th« 
times advanced during April. Users 
were very cautious about following the 
rise, though there could be little doubt 
as to reasonableness of it in view of the 
sharp jump in wools and tops and the 
broader movement of goods at higher 
prices. Perhaps some weavers and knit- 
ters are uncertain how to pass on the 
advance, whether in higher prices or 
lower quality, and consequently hesitate 
over yarn purchases. Withheld business 
boiled over into greater activity in 
May. 


Tops Up 20% in April 


Tops registered the remarkable rise 
of nearly 20% during April. Boston 
spots on March 31 were at 58.00c. and 
on April 28 at 68.00c. Futures, taking 
September as an example, rose from an 
opening at 53.30c. on April 1 to a clos- 
ing of 65.70c. on April 28. High for 
the month was 70.60c. registered on 
April 20. 

The upswing of tops continued into 
May and Boston spots which were at 
68c. on April 28 were 77c. on May 12 
In the futures market the December 
contract rose from 67.40 on April 29 to 
76.10 at May 5 close. It looks like an 
other 20% rise during May. 
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Overseers to Meet 


National Association of Woolen and 
\\ orsted Overseers will convene for its 
5Uth semi-annual meeting on May 20 at 
Rocky Point, R. I. Business meeting 
will be held at 11 a.m. A shore dinner 
3 will be served at 1:30 p.m. There will 
cA be entertainment and tea for the ladies 
ES at ll a.m. Louis Carmark is chairman 
the committee on arrangements. 


Association Gives History 
in Brief 


‘he National Association of Wool 
nufacturers has issued a comprehen- 
‘ pamphlet covering its 68 years of 
service to the wool industry. Officers, 
articles of association and by-laws are 
given and a chronological list of note- 
worthy activities of the association from 
1932 looking in retrospect to its found- 
ing in 1864. 


\ 


ool Consumption on 
Par with Year Ago 


\ool consumption for March in the 
S. is reported by Bureau of Census 
9,599,000 Ib. clean equivalent exclud- 
3,396,000 Ib. of carpet wool in the 
ease. Consumption for the first quar- 
of 1933 (at 36,426,000 Ib. clean 
1) is only 160,000 Ib. short of the 
ires for first quarter of 1932. Activ- 
of machinery for March shows a de- 
line of fair proportions from February 
nging from 10 to 20%. 


Germantia’s New 
\lerchandising Plan 


cermania Mills will hereafter mer- 
ndise their line of coatings through 
rmania Fashions, Inc., New York. 
is company will pick volume selling 
les in the quality price lines in ad- 
ce of the season. Selected manufac- 
ers will make up these garments 
ug Germania labels only on models 
roved by Germania Fashions, Inc. 





When Wool’s Not Wool 


“Making the Grade with Wool,” 
published by Eavenson & Levering 
‘o., Camden, N. J., quotes Mr. Rip- 
ley in his “Believe it or Not” as say- 
ng “Lambs’ wool is not wool, and it 
loes not come from a lamb.” 

The explanation may be appetizing 
ir not as your taste dictates. It is: 

“Lambs wool is a drink made of 
le with sugar, nut-meg and roasted 
ipples. Reference is made to it in 
Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield: 
lhe lamb’s wool, even in the opinion 
f my wife, who was a connoisseur, 
vas excellent.’ ” 

The Eavenson & Levering editor 
idds “maybe it would be correct to 
iy lamb’s wool is the product of a 
blind pig.” 
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Retailers will also be selected, one in 
each community and selling helps will be 
supplied to them. The plan gives the 
mill better control of its distribution 
than otherwise and aids in taking its 
goods out of the welter of cut-throat 
competition for the purpose of giving 
a fair profit to all who handle them. 


Women’s Wear Trade 
W orks on Code of Ethics 


A meeting initiated by the Mills Rela- 
tions Committee of the Merchants La- 
dies Garment Association, in New York 
on April 20, saw favorable reception to 
a plan to formulate a code of ethics 
or trade practices between wool goods 
mills and cutters-up in the women’s 
wear field. The object is to promote 
better understanding between buyer and 
seller and to maintain standards of 
practice. 


WV ool Mill News 


E. P. Barber Mfg. Co., East Lyme, 
Conn., has been liquidated, creditors re- 
ceiving about 44c. on the dollar. Build- 
ings, real estate and water power have 
been turned over by the receiver, George 
J. Gordon, to Lillian F. Barber, holder 
of a second mortgage. 

Brunswick Worsted Co., which ac- 
quired the Glens Falls mills, at Moosup, 
Conn., has purchased additional machin- 
ery from the Central Worsted Co. Op- 
erations are expected to start in July 
at new location. 

Forest-Pondicherry Co., Bridgton, 
Me., now being organized by Raymond 
S. Bartlett, Brockton, Mass., and asso- 
ciates, is closing negotiations for pur- 
chase of mill of the Pondicherry Mills, 
Bridgton, from Deering, Milliken & Co., 
New York. 

James Southley of Southley Wool 
Combing Co., North Chelmsford, Mass., 
has purchased the equipment of the 
Victoria Mills, Thornton, R. I. 

New Jersey Worsted Mills reports 
net loss for 1932 of $670,653 against net 
income for 1931 of $49,395. 

Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Passaic, 
N. J., has plans for new one-story, 40x75 
ft., boiler plant to cost over $20,000. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., 
which has plants at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
and Thompsonville, Conn., has pur- 
chased from the Passton Co., Passaic, 
N. J., a complete set of machinery for 


the manufacture of felt rugs, together 
with printing equipment. The purchase 
also includes machinery used in the fab- 
rication of rubber utilized in various 
types of floor coverings. The machinery 
is being moved to the Amsterdam plant 
of the Bigelow company. The mill 
buildings were not included in the 
purchase. 

Leaksville Woolen Mills, Homestead, 
and Spray, N. C., have awarded contract 
to the Southeastern Construction Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., for an addition to cost 
approximately $10,000. 

Mohnton (Pa.) Cotton & Woolen 
Mills. John H. Bridenbaugh has been 
appointed referee in bankruptcy for this 
company, which recently filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy. 

George W. Watt Woolen Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., has closed bids on general 
contract for new addition, reported to 
cost close to $35,000, with equipment. 
Eugene V. Barthmaier, 1518 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, is architect. 

Majestic Woolen Mills, Philadel- 
phia, has leased the third floor of the 
building at D and Tioga Sts., that city, 
to be equipped and operated as a textile 
mill. 

Perreault Mfg. Co. Front and 
Venango Sts., Philadelphia, worsted 
manufacturer, sold its equipment at 
liquidation sale April 7. 

Carroll Worsted Mills, Inc., Thorn- 
ton, R. L., has been placed in the hands 
of a permanent receiver, William T. 
Lees of Lincoln. Mr. Lees had previ- 
ously served as temporary receiver. 

Bonin Spinning Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., has resumed operations after a 
compromise agreement ended a nine 
weeks’ strike. 

Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, idle 
since last October, are reported to have 
resumed full-time operations on April 
10. This plant manufactures blankets. 

Jefferson Woolen Mills, South Knox- 
ville, Tenn., have replaced 198 old-style 
looms with 68 new Crompton & 
Knowles automatic looms. 

Carleton Mills, Ltd., Carelton Place, 
Ont., organized a few months ago by 
Clare MacFarlane of Montreal, to take 
over the Hawthorn Woolen Mills of 
George H. Hirst & Co., Ltd., in liquida- 
tion, is now in turn in liquidation. 

H. Holdroyd & Sons, worsted yarn 
wholesalers, Toronto, Canada, have 
leased 7,500 sq.ft. floor space and will 
set up a Bradford system spinning plant. 
Production will start in June with V. C. 
Holdroyd in charge. 
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the new plans for American industry are the all- 


important news of the moment, it is in order to analyze each 
branch of textile manufacture in terms of its ability to adjust 


itself to those plans. 


In the silk industry, a strong medium for cooperative effort 


exists in the Silk Association of 


America. Through times of 


prosperity and periods of depression, this organization has car- 
ried on, and has always performed valuable services for its 


members. 


Its potentialities have been limited of course by the 


same antiquated legal restrictions which have hampered all 


industry. 


It now appears that the Silk Association will have an 


opportunity to function under more advantageous conditions. 


Similarly, the comparatively new, 


but aggressive, Throwsters 


Research Institute should be able to perform a useful function 


in the new set-up. 


The silk industry is in a position to move forward.—Editor. 


50c Advance 


Marks Hectic Month 


April was a month of hectic fluctua- 
tion in the raw silk market, but the 
trend continued consistently upward, 
prices registering a gain of about 50c. 


in the four weeks. At the beginning 
of May, broadsilk weavers showed 
active interest in nearby silk and were 


placing plenty of day-to-day orders. 
Mills are conspicuously low on stocks, 
even for their present moderate output 
and this has spurred demand, which in 
turn helped to hold the market firm. 
Raw silk importers looked for con- 
tinued strength with perhaps moderate 
gains until the latter part of May, after 
which the warm weather was expected 
to bring a gradual let-down in coverage. 

Hosiery manufacturers made many 
inquiries at the end of April, and orders 
showed a slight increase; however, the 
general feeling was one of resistance to 
the price advances and the knitters are 
holding off in expectation of a price 
easiness later. The credit situation of 


veavers is better, importers state. 


* 
Throwsters Use 
Sales Tax Clause 


Che Throwsters Research Institute has 
ecommended that all members insert a 
clause in contracts, specifying that 
prices do not include the Federal com- 


pensating tax which would be imposed 


it the Farm Relief Bill became a law. 
The clause reads: “Prices shown on 
this order confirmation do not include 
proposed Federal compensating tax, 
vhich it enacted and levied will be 
added to invoice.” In its communica- 
tion the institute, through Dean Hill, 
‘secutive secretary, expressed confi- 
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would be given 
for payment 


dence that throwsters 
necessary time to arrange 
of the tax. 

Other recent activity of the institute 
includes the inauguration of a system of 
reporting weavers who fail to make 
prompt return of shipping bobbins or 
spools, and a questionnaire to-members 
on the Black 30-hour bill. Regarding 
this much-discussed legislation, the re- 
turns received late in April showed 67% 
of the throwsters as opposed to the 
measure. 

* 


Hara Report 
Favors Drive 


Silk trade leaders in New York were 
advised early in May that Tatsuji Hara, 
Japanese delegate who recently studied 
the American silk consumption problem, 
had arrived in Tokio and had reported 
to the Central Raw Silk Association of 
Japan in favor of a silk promotional 
campaign in this country. Mr. Hara 
took back to Japan an impressive array 
of data bearing on the need for such a 
drive. It is understood that the drive, 
if approved by the Japanese Govern- 
ment and the silk industry there, will be 
financed by Japanese interests. 


Fabric Sales Up 5%; 
Employment De cline s11% 


\n increase of 5% in vardage sales 
of broadsilks during March, compared 
with the previous month, was reported 
by the Silk Association. March yardage 
sales, however, were lower by 6% than 
for the same month of 1932. Stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers on March 
31 were 6.4% lower than on Feb. 28 
and 16.4% lower than on March 31, 
1932. March employment in the indus- 





try was 11% lower than for the same 
month last year, and 22.2% lower than 
February. Broad silk loom employment 
decreased 17.6%, narrow silk loom en 
ployment 2.9% and spinning spind! 
employment 25.1% during March, a 
compared with February. Machine 
operations during March decreas: 
29.8% for broad looms, 1.4% for nar- 
row looms and 21.9% for spinning 
spindles, as compared with the previou 
month. 


t 


Association Guide 
Lists 15 Services 


Extensive scope of activities m 
being conducted by the Silk Associatio: 
of America is strikingly illustrated in a 
handy “Service Directory for Mei 
bers” which that organization recentl\ 
mailed to all firms on its roster. Fii 
teen specific services are listed. These 
include such standard departments as 
arbitration bureau, statistical bureau, 
trade mark registration bureau, library, 
missing property, legislation, publicity, 
claims, and print design registratio 
Other functions are: traffic bureau for 
all transportation data; fashion bureau 
covering promotional work; exchange 
bureau offering information on person 
nel, or the buying or selling of equip 
ment; use of meeting rooms for private 
groups; road patrol, covering all aspect 
of security of merchandise in transit 
finally, the association has available 
field secretary for miscellaneous activity 


Commodity Exchange 
Nearing Completion 


Remodelling work on the quarters to 
be occupied by the newly formed Com- 
modity Exchange, in the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Building, New 
York, has progressed so rapidly of lat 
that officials are confident the new ex- 
change will begin operations in its new 
quarters early next month. The new 
exchange, which includes the National 
Raw Silk Exchange and three other 
commodity institutions, assumed official 
status May 1, when the order of con- 
solidation that had been signed Feb. 1! 


by Justice Valente of the Supreme 
Court, was filed with the Secretary oi 
the State of New York. This action 


made every member of the four ex 
changes a member of the combined unit 


A pril Imports 
3.29% Above 1932 


Raw silk imports during April we: 
32.9% higher th in during” April, 1932 
the Silk Association of America, In 
reports. April deliveries of raw sil! 
to mills showed an increase of 17.1' 
as compared with the same month 
last vear. Raw silk stocks at ware 
houses on April 30 were 43,038 bal 
as compared with 57,849 bales on April 
30, 1932. 

\pril imports of raw silk were 41,1 
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bales, as compared with 22,289 bales 
during the previous month and 30,953 
hales during April, 1932. Deliveries to 


mills during April were 41,910, as com- 
pared with 38,934 bales during the pre- 
vious month and 35,779 bales during 
1, 1932. 
* 


India May Tax 
Silk Imports 


irtailment of the sericultural and 
industries of India has become so 
of late that the British Govern- 
t has asked the Indian Tariff Board 
tudy the situation with a view to 
ible tariff protection. The curtail- 
is due partly to the effect of the 
ssion upon demand and partly to 
ncrease of cheap imports of silk 
Japan and China. Price-cutting 
evalent in the two divisions—hand- 
and silk mill—with the result that 
rous Indian silk mills have closed 
there is widespread unemployment 
in the handweaving industry. 
* 


Gerli Urges 
Gradual Inflation 


\Varning again a hysterical inflation 
raw silk quotations, was expressed 
1, by Paolino Gerli, president of 
silk Association, who has been con- 

| to his home at Ridgefield, Conn., 
wing an operation. Mr. Gerli said 
rapid rise in silk levels would be 
ly to increase the competition of 
thetic fabrics during the coming sea- 


a 
China’s Silk Trade 
ln Critical State 


(he Chinese silk industry suffered 
worst set-back of its history during 
\2, according to T. S. Miao, chief of 
Shanghai Raw Silk Testing Bureau. 
iewing the situation in the /nspec- 
: and Commerce Journal, Mr. Miao 
ers startling figures regarding silk 
ndustry conditions in China. He states 
the reeling capacity has been re- 
d to about 79 filatures, representing 
0% drop since 1931. He attributes 
shrinkage to the depression, the 
‘ino-Japanese dispute and domestic po- 
litical upheavals in China. Unemploy- 
t, inability to get bank loans and a 
‘ult labor situation are cited as the 
‘f problems. One significant point 
le by Mr. Miao is that Japan has 
fited by the situation to gain consid- 
ble of China’s export market, taking 
cular advantage of the exchange 
with European countries. 


* 
irbitration Awards 
vards of approximately $10,000 


made during the latter half of 
in cases submitted to arbitration 
the supervision of the arbitra- 
bureau of the Silk Association. 
chiefly concerned the purchase 
ile of finished and unfinished piece 
. both of silk and synthetic fibers 


] 
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Oppose N.Y. Bills 


An appeal to Governor Lehman of 
New York to withhold his signature 
from the McNaboe-Burchill _ bills, 
amending banking and general corpora- 
tion laws, was made April 26 by the 
Uptown Credit Group of the Textile 
Industry, whose membership comprises 
leading textile manufacturers and fac- 
toring organizations of New York City. 
The Uptown Credit Group is affiliated 
with The Silk Association of America, 
Inc. A return to the old system of ap- 
pointing receivers without regard to 
their qualifications, ability or integrity 
would be a probable result of this legis- 
lation, and the result would be destruc- 
tive to industry, the group asserted. 

The governor, who has until early 
June, to pass on these bills, had made 
no decision up to May 16. 


Throwsters Campaign 
Against Defective 
Merchandise 


The Throwsters Research Institute has 
been conducting an aggressive cam- 
paign, emphasizing the menace repre- 
sented by defective merchandise. Atten- 
tion is being called to the section of the 
commission throwing rules which pro- 
vides that the throwster is under obli- 
gation to deliver the thrown silk as 
specified by the owner and that the latter 
is equally under obligation to examine 
and test the silk received. 


Britain May Increase 


U.S. Fabric Orders 


Recent strengthening of the British 
pound sterling may restore some of the 
former market in the United Kingdom 
for American silk dress goods, accord- 
ing to trade reports received by the 
Textile Division, Department of Com 
merce. 


oe 
“New Psychology” Seen 


Evidence of a “new psychology” in 
the broadsilk industry is seen by trade 
leaders in the strong desire now mani- 
fest toward remedying such _long- 
standing evils as overproduction and 


unprofitable merchandising, and _ the 
vielding by mills to pressure for unfair 
selling terms. 


Silk Mill News 


Atmore (Ala.) Silk Mill completed its 
silk throwing plant early in April. This 
plant comprises 14,000 square feet of 
floor space, and 150 operatives will be 
employed. This plant was erected by 
H. H. Patterson. Rubeck & Vandell, 
of New York, who operate a similar 
plant at Brewton, Ala., will also operate 
this mill. 

Cadillac Silk Co. has been formed in 
Norwalk, Conn., to take over the mill 
of the Powell Silk Co., plain and fancy 
broad silks. Officers of the company 
are Irving M. Schwartz, Samuel 
Abrams, Harry A. Schwartz and Samuel 
Schwartz. 

Haskell Silk Mill, Westbrook, Me., 
one of that city’s oldest industries, has 
closed. The 70 employees were re- 
leased and all orders cancelled. It was 
founded by James Haskell in 1874 with 
an output of spool silk entirely. In 
1881 it began the manufacture of broad 
silks, but lately was running on rayon. 

Henry Doherty Silk Co. Clifton, 
N. J., will soon be reorganized and 
again in operation according to plans 


touched upon by counsel for the re- 
ceivers when he appeared before the 
Chiitton City Council for reduction of 


assessment valuation. 

Belding Heminway Co., New York, 
reports for the quarter ending March 31, 
1933, net profit of $55,203 after taxes, 
depreciation, interest, etc., equal to 12c. 
a share on capital stock. This com 
pares with a net loss of $29,700 the first 
quarter of 1932. 

Duratex Mfg. Co., Roseto, 
ganized by Matthew Duvo and 
ciates, to manufacture broad silks, is 
planning extensions and improvements 
in former mill of Roseto Co., recently 
acquired, including installation of new 
equipment. About 400 operatives will 
be employed when the mill begins pro- 
duction in June. 

Elizabeth Mills, Hillsgrove, R. I., for 
some years prior to their closing manu- 
facturers of broad silks, have been bought 
by Frank Castiglione, Providence, from 


Pa., or- 


asso- 


the Wollen Co., Paterson, N. J., for 
conversion into a brewery. Price was 
said to have been $145,000. 

Stehli Silk Corp., Waynesboro, Va., 


plant, which has been closed down since 
March 11 on account of unsettled con- 
ditions in the raw silk market, is making 
preparations to re-open. 
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es developments in the synthetic fiber field furnish 
further evidence of the loss of price stability which was 


once such a vital asset in this industry. 


A price-cut was followed 


by a partial re-instatement which in turn was followed by expec- 


tations of a further advance. 


This is hardly the sort of sequence of events which might be 
expected to instill confidence into mill-consumers and to encourage 


free expansion of the use of rayon. 


In justice to the yarn producers, it must be admitted that they 
have been facing a difficult situation, in view of the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the business situation combined with the fluctuations 


in raw silk, a competitive fiber. 


Nevertheless, it should be re- 


called that when the cut of 10c. per lb. was put into effect, it 


was generally hailed as inadvisable. 


criticism. 
Rayon producers have 
price policy. 


Later events bore out this 


not an easy task in this problem of 
Howev er, it is one which must be tackled cou- 


rageously and cooper ratively if the full possibilities of these rela- 


tively new fibers are to be realized. 


Certainly, no other branch 


of the textile industry has as promising a background on which 
to build cooperative effort in this and other directions, in line 
with the new national plans, as has the highly centralized and 
man-controlled field of synthetic-fiber manufacture.—Fditor. 


Viscose Process 


Yarns Up 3 to 10c 


The strong inflationary tendency has 
occasioned an about-face in certain syn- 
thetic yarn prices. Slightly more than 
three weeks after the April 3 price cut, 
the Viscose Co. on April 26, led a new 
upward movement by announcing a 3 


to 10c. advance on all viscose process 
varns. The increase raised 150 denier 
5c. per Ib., to 55c. and 100 denier 7c. 
per lb. to 72c. This company opened 
its books on May 1, for May, June and 
July deliveries. Similar advances in 
viscose process yarns were announced 
by the remainder of the viscose yarn in- 
dustry. Tubize Chatillon Corp. made 
known that it had changed prices on 


both viscose and nitro-cellulose yarns to 
conform with new levels. 

Market prices of acetate 
May 6 were advanced 5c., 
increase announced by 
Corp. of America. 

The new price list of the Viscose Co. 
on viscose yarns follows: 


yarns on 
reflecting an 
the Celanese 


pr¢ cess 


Denier and Ist Quality 2nd Quality Ist Quality 


Filament Skeins Skeins Cones 
50/14 $1.10 $1.05 $1.15 
75/30 . 87 . 84 92 
100/40 .72 . 69 on 
125/36 60 . 58 . 60 
150/24-40 =29 ~ 53 = 53> 
150/60 .60 . 58 .60 
200/30 on .49 51 
200/75 . 56 .54 . 56 
300/44 and 

coarser .45 . 43 .45 


The above prices for Bright & Dulesco Chalkelle- 
$.05 per lb. extra 
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Surplus Shrinks Fast 


Surplus stocks of rayon yarn have 
heen so drastically reduced of late that 
at the beginning of May the industry did 
not have more than two or three weeks’ 
supply on hand, according to the May 1 
issue of Textile Organon, published by 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. Remarking that 
the recent sudden buying move “has been 
most healthy,” the publication predicted 
another rayon price advance due to the 
sharp gains in cotton and silk levels. 


Increased Call 


Steps Up Production 


Heavy buying of synthetic yarns was 
reported early this month by leading 
producers. The pick-up was especially 
noticeable in the viscose division. Con- 
siderable future business has been placed 
and some firms are sold solid up to the 
beginning of July. Buyers view the 
April 26 price rise as the forerunner of 
further advances, and producers look for 


continued strong booking through to 
mid-June, at least. 
The sudden inflationary trend has 


raised several problems for producers; 
chief 


among these is the speculative 
tendency of buyers. A considerable part 
of the current volume is understood to 


be of the speculative type, and should 
prices take an unexpected weakness, 
much of the advance business might be 
cancelled, throwing the burden on the 





producers. 
ducers say, 


This difficulty arises, 


prv- 
from the fact that sales con- 


tracts are not made sufficiently binding, 


In line with the increased demand, 
producers have stepped up production 
and at the beginning of May most of the 
industry was operating at capacity, 
Since silk prices of late have risen much 
more than rayon prices, the synthetic 
varn group does not regard silk compe- 
tition as a big factor at present. 


Furness Reorganization 


Plans 


Following the appointment of Wil- 
liam H. Furness as temporary receiver 
for the Furness Corp., Gloucester City, 
N. J., it was announced that Dr. Arthur 
Mothwurf, formerly president of the 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff companies, and 
Henry N. Harson had been appointed 
selling agents with offices at 185 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Prior to this ar- 
rangement, Forrest Bros., Philadelphia, 
had sold the Furness yarn. 

The receivership was the result of ac- 
tion within the company and Mrr. 
Furness stated that overhead had been 
reduced sharply and that the company 
was working out its financial problem 
satisfactorily. Its current operations 
are at the rate of 1,000,000 Ib. per year, 
based on 150 denier. The plant is pro- 
ducing a dull luster yarn by means of 
organic pigmentation. 


British Rayon Output 
Sets New Record 


British output of rayon yarn and 
waste created a new record in March 
when the total reached 6,640,000 |b. 
against 5,430,000 lb. in February and 
6,320,000 Ib. in March, 1932. Previous 
monthly high was November, 1932, 
when the figure was 6,590,000 Ib. In- 
crease in output was mainly due to more 
intensive production in the Courtauld 
plants, though the employment position 
at both British Celanese and British 
Enka also improved considerably during 
March. 

In view of the fact that Samuel 
Courtauld hinted at the annual meeting 
that a further curtailment of output 
might be necessary, the record figure 
has come as a surprise, and tends 
show that Courtaulds have secured 
large share of the available business. 


Japan Nearing 


Second Place 


Japan was visualized as_potentiall: 
the second largest producer of rayon in 
the world, in an address by Samuel 
Courtauld, chairman of Courtauld’s, 
L.td., at the general meeting of that com- 
pany in London, recently. Mr. Courtauld 
pointed out that not only has Japan cap- 
tured Far Eastern markets, but she is 
also beginning to export consideralle 
quantities of yarn to Europe; he added 
that Lancashire already has felt the 


- 
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competition of Japanese woven 
n and rayon fabrics. He cited some 
ing figures: America stands first in 
uction with 131,000,000 Ib., Italy 
nd with 70,000,000 and Great Brit- 
third, with 69,000,000. Japan’s out- 
n 1932 totalled 13% of the world’s 
ut, or 68,000,000. The speaker em- 
ized that a slight increase would 
Japan in second place. The rapid 
th of the Japanese rayon industry 
ustrated by the fact that six years 
er output was 5,500,000 annually. 


~ 


Tubize Sales Up 11% 


increase of 11% in sales during 
as against 1931 was reported for 
‘e Chatillon Corp. by Roland L. 
chairman of the board, at the 
any’s annual meeting on May 1. 
increase was regarded as especially 
icant in that the synthetic yarn in- 
as a whole reported a 1% decline 
same period. Two new directors 
elected as follows: Harry A. 
ur and W. Hinckle Smith, who suc- 
Gerrish H. Milliken and John 

\ MecCullaugh, who resigned. 
\\ ith the purchase of Argus Knitting 
Tubize joins other rayon pro- 

rs in making knitted fabrics. 

e 


German Rayon Week 
Dam pened by Politics 


litical activities of the Nazi organ 
ns seriously undermined the ef- 
veness of the German rayon promo- 
week, which was observed in Berlin 
elsewhere during April. The event 
tarted promisingly, and retailers re- 
d active interest in rayon mer- 
lise for the first few days. Subse- 
‘lv, however, all mention of the 
was eliminated from newspapers 
Nazi activitiy, and the promotion 

| off to a disappointing end. 


* 
Active Yarn Call 
lor Outerwear 


wing style importance of knitted 
dresses and other knitted outer- 
has stepped up mill activity to such 
int that this division of late has 
placing very substantial rayon yarn 
rs. The knitters are buying mostly 
se process, acetate and novelty 
especially the dull-surface num- 
The demand for yarn from these 
started to show unusual activity 
|-April and increased rapidly at 
nd of that month. 
e 


‘S:vgmaster Patents 
1 quired by Tubize 


lubize Chatillon Corp. an- 
ed April 28 that it had reacquired 
itright purchase from the New 
Zine Co., Inc., all American, 
an, English and European pat- 
sued to James A. Singmaster, per- 
to the delustering of artificial 
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silk or rayon by the use of pigments. 
The ownership of these patents was re- 
cently awarded to the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., Inc., by the decision of Judge 
Caffey of the U. S. District Court in 
litigation brought to establish owner- 
ship. 

These patents cover the methods and 
process by which Tubize Chatillon 
Corp. produces delustered yarns known 
as Chardonize and Sanconize, as well 
as their very dull viscose and acetate 
products. 

James E. Hayes, president of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Inc., confirmed the 
above statement, adding that the sole 
purpose in bringing the suit was to es- 
tablish the New Jersey Zine Co.’s right 
to Singmaster’s inventions while in its 
employ. 

* 


Waste Scarce, 
Prices Rising 


Shortage of stocks and the inflation 
influence brought about a decided firm- 
ing of price levels in rayon waste during 
April, and at the beginning of May cer- 
tain leading dealers announced that they 
were sold out for May and June on the 
more popular types of waste. The output 
of rayon waste by synthetic yarn plants 
has been declining steadily and when 
demand began to pick up this spring, 
there was little stock available. Prices 
tightened and continued firm until the 
end of April when there was a general 
advance of 2c. Prices on open bleached 
waste were quoted May 2 on a nominal 
basis at 15 to 16c. per lb. Bleached de- 
lustered thread was selling at 94c. per 
lb. There was little lustrous thread 
waste to be had. 

e 


New Bemberg Yarn 


A dull-surface yarn, known as 
“Matesa,” has been announced by the 
American Bemberg Corp. This yarn 
was developed by the Bemberg interests 
in Germany where it is reported to be 
enjoying good demand. 

* 


March Imports 


Rayon yarn imports during March 
totalled 7,072 lb., representing a value 
of $6,882, it is reported by Department 
of Commerce. Imports of synthetic 
waste aggregated 86,423 lb., valued at 
$11,546. In the cut or staple fiber di- 
vision 37,371 lb., value $10,050, were 
imported during the same month. 


Rayon Mill News 


Malina Co., Inc., New York, has es- 
tablished a plant in the new Port Au- 
thority Commerce Building, 111 Eighth 
Ave., where the firm will convert rayon 
yarns, including dyeing, winding, con- 
ing, copping, twisting and warping. As 
all the trunk line railroads have freight 
terminals in that building facilities for 
delivery will be the best possible. The 
company also maintains a plant at 
Paterson, N. J., especially equipped to 
serve the weaving trade. At its new 
location in New York, Malina Co. has 
assembled the most modern machinery 
for handling rayon yarns. 

Industrial Rayon Corp. shows net 
profit of $229,376 for the first quarter 
of 1933 equalling $1.59 per share, which 
marks a gain over the first quarter of 
1932 when net was $177,649 or $1.22 
per share. 

American Bemberg Corp. reports net 
loss of $603,619 for 1932, compared with 
net loss of $588,796 for 1931. Operating 
profit for 1932 was $500,767 compared 
with $379,807 for 1931. 

American Glanzstoff Corp. reports net 
loss of $451,443 for 1932 compared with 
net loss of $41,922 for 1931. Current 


assets Jan. 1, 1933, amounted to $4,- 
914,834 against current liabilities of 
$305,754. 


Mid-State Cloth Mills, Newton, N. C., 
formerly the Warlick Mfg. Co., has be- 
gun an addition to cost $12,000. The 
Herman-Sipe Co., Conover, N. C., has 
the contract. Rayon cloth is manufac- 
tured. 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has awarded general contract to 
the Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for three new additions to branch 
mill at Covington, Va., mentioned last 
month, and begins superstructure at 
once. Work consists of a three-story 
unit, 45x60 ft., one-story, 100x220 ft., 
and one-story, 25x30 ft., estimated to 
cost over $100,000, with equipment. 
Company is running on full 24-hr., 
three-shift production schedule at Cov- 
ington mills, as well as main plant at 
Cleveland. 

Viscose Corp., Roanoke, Va., has 
adopted a full time schedule at local 
mill, for first time since August, 1931, 
giving employment to about 4,000. 

Courtaulds (Canada) Ltd., Cornwall, 
Ont., has announced the completion of 
its new building which will double its 


output of rayon. More than 1,400 
operatives are now employed. 
Manhattan Mills, Ltd. St. Johns, 


Que., organized about a year ago for 
rayon weaving, and for which the town 
of St. Johns provided the buildings, 
are in liquidation. 
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HE Philadelphia convention of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers revealed a fine record of promises 
performed and offered a prospect of further achievement. This 
organization is in an excellent position to avail itself of the 
broader opportunities for associational effort which national 
plans, now in the making, are to offer. 
In fact, the entire knitting industry seems to be well equipped 


in this connection. 


Duplication of effort among associations has 


been eliminated and the hosiery, underwear and outerwear 
branches can be represented by the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, the American Knitwear Manufacturers 
Association, and the National Knitted Outerwear Association, 


respectively. 


Adequate support by the memberships at large is all that is 
needed to enable these organizations to function effectively as 
the ‘‘new deal” develops.—Editor. 


Bg 
Far Underwear Call 

April brought a moderate activity 
in spring underwear. There were also 
sporadic bookings on fall lines, despite 
the fact that lines had been officially 
withdrawn since the end of March. 
Market sentiment was strong and there 
was general expectation of early ad- 
vances. 

Roy A. Cheney, secretary of the 
\merican Knitwear Manufacturers As- 
sociation arrived in New York May 16 
for a series of important meetings with 
underwear manufacturers. 

* 


Buvers Cautious 
on Hosiery Advance 


While hosiery prices strengthened 
considerably during the month, buyers 
and sellers are far from agreement as 
regards their policies on the inflationary 
trend. Announcements of upward re- 
visions on full-fashioned hosiery were 
frequently made and these reflected the 
rise in the raw silk market. Leaders in 
the industry agreed that quotations were 
hound to continue advancing on both 
cotton and silk hosiery. 

The chief feeling among hosiery buy- 
ers at the beginning of May was that 
the upward trend was sound, but the 
immediate prospects for raising their 
own prices were too uncertain to permit 
extensive tuture coverage. 

. 
Outerwear Prices 
Bear Upward 

Knitted outerwear prices tightened 

decisively at the end ot April, reflecting 


a sharp upturn in yarn quotations: buy 
ing Of seasonal lines was active but un- 
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evenly distributed. Some firms were 
oversold while others complained of in- 
different demand. Prices of bathing- 
suits were raised 50c. to $1.50 and there 
were advances of 50 to 75c. on fall 
sweater lines. The market was con- 
fused during the first week of May, 
both sellers and buyers being bewildered 
by the rapid developments in the primary 
markets. Swimsuit demand was spirited, 
but the whole swimsuit division was so 
backward that leaders were not opti- 
mistic regarding the season’s outlook. 
The spokesman for one important swim- 
suit organization said that there was 
little chance anyone would make a profit 
in bathing-suits this year, even allowing 
capacity business from now on, because 
the spring season had been unprece- 
dently bad. 

Spring sweater prices rose 10% on 
quality lines and a certain hesitancy of 
buyers to meet new levels was evident. 


a 
Folder Reveals 
Hosiery Trends 


Significant statistics on various as- 
pects of the tull-fashioned hosiery and 
related industries, are offered in the 
“Statistical Folder 1933” which has just 
been issued by the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa. Of the total full- 
fashioned Reading and imported knitting 
machines shipped during 1932, 40.6% 
went to Pennsylvania, 29% to North 
Carolina and the small balance to five 
other States. A survey of trend in 
gages of Reading machines produced 
since 1902 showed the steady downward 
tendency of coarse gage machines, and 
proportionate jump in finer gages. One 
interesting point was that 5l-gage 
picked up slowly through 1929, leaped 
ahead through 1931 and tapered off in 





1932. On the other hand, 42-gage ma- 
chines became decidedly more popular 
last year, 

Full-fashioned hosiery mills used 
23.6% of the total raw silk delivered in 
the country during 1932, nearly double 
the amount used by the same group in 
1922. A study of hosiery output by fiber 
showed the following figures: 


Silk Rayon Cotton Mixtures 
W omen’'sfull- 
fashioned..... 94.5% 2.1% 0.1% 3.3% 
Women’s seam- 
oe Ree ee 36.0 44.0 12.0 
All groups...... 43.0 11.4 32.3 13.3 


e 
Lang Again Heads 
Unionized Hostery Group 


Renewed effort toward securing wage 
and other concessions from the Amer- 
ican Federation of  Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, was decided upon at 
the annual meeting of the Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, which was held last month in Phila- 
delphia. This organization, whose mem- 
bership is composed of unionized hosiery 
mills re-elected George F. Lang as 
president. Mr. Lang is president of 
Co-Ed Silk Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia. 
Oscar E. Merkel, president of Pohat- 
cong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Washington, 
N. J., succeeds Parker Margeson as 
vice-president. Joseph Haines, Jr. and 
Leo Propper were re-elected secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 


Durene-Silk Lisle 
Stocking Offered 


One of the feature exhibits at the 
Cotton Show held by the Fashion Group 
at its New York headquarters during 
early April was a new stocking for 
women, made of 75% Durene Mer- 
cerized cotton yarn and 25% silk lisle, 
and manufactured by the Burson Knit- 
ting Co. It was announced April 21 
that Brown Durrell Co. had been given 
exclusive wholesale distribution privi- 
leges for this line which retails at $1. 

* 


New Outerwear Council 


Plans for the formation of an emer- 
gency advisory council to act for the 
knitted outerwear industry with regard 
to pending national legislation, were 
made at a meeting May 3 of the Nation- 
al Knitted Outerwear Association at its 
New York offices. This council, mem- 
bership of which will be announced 
shortly, will devote itself to preparing 
the industry for possible changes. 

* 


“K nit-for-Profit” 
Theme of Lectures 


l‘urther steps were taken by the Na 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association 
during April in the “knit-for-profit” 
movement. The association has drawn 
up a set of model budgets based on actual 
present-day conditions and applicable to 
various types of mills. 
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knitting Week 
(Continued from Page 90) 


treating hard water, a fully auto- 

matic zeolite softener was demonstrated. 
[he softener is available in three mod- 
els, giving automatic regeneration of the 
zeolite by means of a _ hand-operated 
switch, a time control, or a meter con- 
tt fhe control unit consists of an 
electric motor, compact worm drive, and 
single control valve. 

(he latest styles in printing, litho- 
hing, labeling, and packaging 
‘ry and other knit goods were fea- 

tured by several exhibitors. In con- 

junction with these displays were shown 

wv stamping ink and a new transfer 
olvent. Also were demonstrated a new 
line of equipment for printing sizes, 
colors, style numbers, and quantities on 
either loose labels or wrapped-top 
boxes; and a unique cone-sticker print- 
ing machine which prints, perforates, 
and rewinds stickers from a roll of 
gummed paper. Another innovation in 
general mill equipment was a_ semi- 
automatic wire-tying machine for wir- 
ing packages of various sizes. 

New optical equipment for use in the 
textile mill included a textile projector 
for inspecting yarns and fabrics under 
high magnification (T.W., Feb., 1933, 
p. 66), an instrument for determining 
filer diameters and lengths, a micro- 

for the surface examination of 
single fibers, and another microscope 
for examination of textiles under polar- 
ed light. An improved mercury vapor 
lamp for use in knitting plants was fea- 
tured by one exhibitor. 

New chemical products ranged from 
‘compounds for soaking raw silk to ma- 
terials for finishing the various types of 
knitted garments. Featured among 
these were a conditioner for rayon crepe 

'!’., March, 1933, p. 98) ; a series of 
luble-oil specialties for throwsters and 

ters of silk and rayon (T.W., April, 

33, p. 107); and a group of highly 

sulphonated compounds for use in 

throwing, dyeing, and finishing (7.W., 

Ly 1932, p. 120). Other specialties 

included compounds for waterproofing 

delustering hosiery in one opera- 
tion, a scouring agent which permits 
{ sodium hypochlorite in the scour- 

ath, and an alkaline detergent par- 
ticularly applicable for wool scouring. 
large number of exhibits were de- 

| to displays of various types of 
and knitted fabrics made there- 
Prominent among the newer 

rials of this type was an elastic 
produced by covering a round rub- 
read spun from latex with cotton, 


1 


rayon, wool, etc., (7T.W., Jan., 
p. 50). New synthetic yarns in- 
a spun cuprammonium = yarn 


fine multi-filament structure and 
d luster, a high-denier, no-twist 
mmonium yarn, pigmented yarns, 
unpigmented dull-luster acetate 
Featured also were novelty 

of wool, mohair, silk, and rabbit 
New uses for mercerized cotton 

were emphasized by several ex- 
one showing styled merchan- 

de by 35 different manufacturers. 
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Griflan Hosiery Mills, Inc., were 


Knitting Mill News 


Tennessee Valley Mfg. Co., Scotts- 
boro, Ala., has been formed to take over 
the properties of the Scottsboro Hosiery 
Mills, which will begin operations under 
the management of C. E. Spivey. 

Princeton Co., Inc. Watertown, 
Conn., which acquired the equipment of 
Princeton Rayon, Inc., has authorized 
construction of a new waste treatment 
plant at dye house on Echo Lake Road, 
and will proceed with work at once. 

Suffolk Knitting Co., Lowell, Mass., 
will move from the former U. S. Cart- 
ridge Co. plant to the Appleton plant, 
where space has been leased. 

Robert Reiner, Inc., has transferred 
its full-fashioned hosiery mill at West- 
mont, N. J., to Harry Gottlieb, formerly 
of the Trio Silk Hosiery Co. The West- 
mont plant was originally used for 
demonstrating single-unit full-fashioned 
hosiery. 

Richard Knitting Mills, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., represented by 
Rudolph Hoffman, 65 Richard Avenue, 
New York, have been organized with 
capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, to operate a local mill. 

Buster Knitting Mills, New York, has 
moved its plant to Milford, N. H., 
starting operations there May 1. 

Manhattan Knitwear, Inc., New York, 
it being formed by Julius W. Hess who 
for the last six years was superintend- 
ent of the New Knitting Mills. Offices 
are at 358 Fifth Ave.; plant location was 
not reported. 

Araho Knitting Co., headed by Ray- 
mond O’Hara, Norwich, N. Y., has ac- 
quired the former plant of Chenango 
Knitting Co., Sherburne, N. Y., and will 
remodel and equip the same for manu- 
facturing a full line of knit materials. 

Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
plans to remove its knitting machinery 
and equipment from its Washington St. 
plant to the Wald & Sinott plant at 5 
Blandina St., to increase production. 

Hassinger Bros., Millheim, Pa., knit 
goods manufacturer, plans to establish 
and operate a branch plant in Belle- 
fonte, Pa. Negotiations are in progress 
for acquisition of a site in the latter city. 

Owen Osborne Mills, Philadelphia, 
operated by Owen Osborne, Inc., are 
arranging for construction of new one- 
story branch knitting mill at Gaines- 
ville, Ga., for hosiery production. 

Pontiac Knitting Mills, York, Pa., 
has been moved by Robitscher & Daum 
to Muscle Shoals, Ala. 


chartered at Burlington, N. C., April 
20, to knit and manufacture hosiery of 
all kinds. 

Conover Knitting Co., and Warlong 
Glove Mfg. Co., Conover, N. C., have 
completed an addition, 80x100 ft., giving 
the two mills 40,000 ft. floor space. 

Chipman-Burrowes Hosiery Mills Co., 
East Flat Rock, N. C., with the removal 
of the Chipman-LaCrosse Hosiery Mill, 
LaCrosse, Wis., to its plant, will ex- 
pand operations on July 1, according to 
the announcement of C. A. Seibert, sec- 
retary-treasurer, of the East Flat Rock 
plant. Seventy-two machines are being 
moved from the Wisconsin mill. 

Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., reports net earnings 
for 1932 of $87,245, against net earnings 
for 1931 of $208,703. 

Victor Hosiery Mills are being or- 
ganized by G. T. Whitlock, retired 
hosiery manufacturer of Hendersonville, 
N. C. He proposes to install machinery 
in the Wetmur building. 

Bowman-Hafer Hosiery Mill, Hickory, 
N. C., will be known in the future as 
Hafer Hosiery Mill, W. V. Bowman 
having sold his interest in the concern 
to R. G. Hafer. 

Superior Hosiery Mills Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C., was placed in receivership 
under an order signed by Judge H. 
Hoyle Sink at Greensboro, N. C., April 
18. P. V. Critcher was named receiver. 

W. A. Harrill & Son, Rutherfordton, 
N. C., have installed 15 new machines 
in their knitting mill 

Waldesian Hosiery Mill, Valdese, 
N. C,. Pine Bur Division, is making an 
addition that will almost double the size 
of the present structure. Work was 
begun about April 15, J. M. Brinkley 
& Son, contractors. The building will 
measure 60x73 ft., brick, one-story and 
basement. 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., have added 150 300-needle 
women’s hosiery machines to their 
equipment. They also have renovated 
the power plants at Rossville and Soddy 
mills and have installed a new yarn 
dyeing machine for ingrain work. 

Warren R. Spivey has leased the old 
commissary of the Dayton (Tenn.) Coal 
& Iron Co., in which he has installed 
machinery purchased from the Paint 
Rock (Ala.) Hosiery Mill, wrecked in 
the tornado there last year. 

Jersild Knitting Co., Neenah, Wis., 
has been reorganized and leased the 
plant from the former company. 
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OR many years, leaders in the textile finishing industry have 
striven to check the price-cutting and sub-standard perform- 
ance which have pushed so many perfectly reputable firms close 


to bankruptcy. 


These plans have been largely frustrated, first, 


by legal restrictions, and, second, by the unscrupulous activities 


of a small but effective minority. 


There is hope that the new national plans, referred to else- 
where in this issue, will remove the first of these barriers—with 
of course proper provision for protection of the public interest. 
As a corollary to this, minorities will be restrained from nulli- 
fying the efforts of the industry as a whole. 

Thus, the National Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics 
should have an opportunity, working in conjunction with the 


Textile Fabrics 
with other 


Association representing the converters, 
interested parties, to put into action many of the 


and 


forward-looking policies which have been defeated in the past. 


—FEFditor. 


A.A.T.C.C. Notes 


The sub-committee on fastness tests 
for dyed wool of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Chemists & Colorists, 
has adopted the following dyeings as 
standards representing the minimum 
fastness to washing or laundering: Class 
1 (highest degree of fastness), 2% 
Krio Chrome Azurole BX (C. J. 720); 
Class 2, 1% Brilliant Milling Blue B 
(General Dyestuff Corp.) ; Class 3, 1% 
Patent Blue A (C.J. 714); and Class 4, 
1% Alizarine Sky Blue B (C./. 1088). 

At a meeting of the Rhode Island 
Section, held April 28, in Providence, 
Wallace Taylor, of the Textile Finish- 
ing Machinery Co., spoke on “Modern 
Machinery for the Ble: achery and Print 
Works.” 

Speakers at the April meeting of the 


New York Section were Prof. Allen 
Rogers, of Pratt Institute, and Henry 
Green, of Hathorne & Green. Profes- 


Rogers described some of the more 
recent developments in the leather 


Sor 


in- 
dustry; and Mr. Green gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Delustered and Pie- 


mented Ravons.” 


Analysis of Viscose-Cotton 
Mixtures 
\ method 


viscose 


for the determination of 
in garnetted mixtures of rayon 
and cotton waste was described by P. 


McGregor in the February issue of the 
Journal of the Textile Institute. The 
procedure recommended is as follows: 
A 1-gram sample, previously freed from 
oil and other extraneous matter and 
conditioned by exposure for 24 hr. in an 
110 964) 


atmosphere of 60 to 65% relative hu- 
midity at ordinary temperature, is 
placed in a 250- to 300-ml. conical flask 
with 70 ml. of calcium thiocyanate solu- 
tion at a strength of 80 g. per 100 ml. 
and slightly acidified with glacial acetic 
acid. The flask is then clamped se- 
curely in a water bath at a temperature 
of 70 to 80° C. and the contents stirred 
mechanically (approximately 400 r.p.m. ) 
for 30 min. The contents of the flask 
are then filtered through a Jena glass 
filter crucible connected to an efficient 
suction pump, and the cotton residue 
pressed with a flat-ended glass _ rod. 
The cotton is then replaced in the con- 
ical flask and the treatment repeated 
with a further 30 ml. of acidified thio- 
cyanate solution for 10 min. After fil- 
tration, the cotton wad is removed, 
boiled for 30 min. in two successive 
portions of distilled water, washed, 
dried in the oven, and weighed after 
being reconditioned for 24 hr. 


Screen-Printed Fabrics 
Rival WV ood-Block VW ork 


Production of printed fabrics by the 
screen process has never been very 
popular in England, although the method 
has been used for decoration of scarves, 
acetate dress fabrics, etc., by one or 
two firms in the silk districts of 
Macclesfield and Leek. According to 


one of our English correspondents, 
however, the Ramsden Wood Print 
\Vorks, Lancashire, is, after three years 


of intensive experimentation, putting on 
the market screen-printed fabrics which 
rival the best results of the wood-block 
process. 





The fabric shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration was printed with four- 
teen screens, and indicates the degree 
to which the process has been ce- 
veloped. It will be noted that the 
register is perfect, that the blotch or 
ground color is perfectly homogeneous, 
and that there are no signs of the screen 
joins within it. This print demon- 
strates also the fineness of line which 
can be obtained. 

Production is rapid, the laying of the 
screens having been partially mechan- 


ized. Since a full piece of cloth can be 
traversed in 24 min., a sixteen-screen 
design can be completed in one day. 


Drying is accelerated by the use of 
specially heated tables; and two tables 
are employed at once on the same 
design, one color drying while the other 
is being printed. Costs are about one 
quarter of those for similar block- 
printed work; and it is said that only 
an expert can distinguish between the 
prints produced by this method and 
those obtained by the older process. 


a ‘ hb its be ; 
Textile Printing Colorists 
Elect Officers 

H. C. Copithorne, of Middlesex 
Bleachery Dye & Print Works, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Textile Printing Colorists at 
a meeting held recently in Paterson, 
N. J. Other officers named were: vice- 
presidents — Edwin _ Farsworth, \p- 
ponaug Co.; Edward Roegner, Waldrich 
Co.; Howard Revell, Glasgow Finishing 
Co.; William Custer, Cheney Bros.; 
Clarence F. Hoppe, Apex-Oriental 


Silk Printing Co.; William Dickerson, 
National Silk Dyeing Co.; treasurer— 
Leon Wheeler, Jewett City Textile 
Novelty Co.; executive secretary—Fred 


L. Babcock, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Speakers at the technical session were 

Fred LaPiana of Stein Hall Co.; Dr. ! 

W. Pierce, Ciba Co.; and T. H. Rob« 

of Arnold Hoffman Co. The next meet- 

ing of the association will be held i” 

Providence, R. I., in July. 


Wo! ld 
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-  \lercerization for Strength 


Fe studies on the mercerization of cotton 
determine the conditions necessary 
the production of yarn having the 
ximum strength for a given weight 
e been completed recently by J. B. 
kie, assistant chemist, Textile Sec- 
UL. S. Bureau of Standards. The 
stigation showed that the strongest 
cerized yarn of a given count from 
iven quality of cotton is obtained 
the following conditions: (1) 
of low-twist yarn obtained with 
multipliers from 2.2 to 3; (2) 
ugh pretreatment of the yarn to 
ve all extraneous materials; (3) 
erization at a tempertaure of 0° C., 
wer; (4) use of sufficient tension 
ng mercerization to prevent the 
from contracting more than 3%; 
use of caustic solution having a 
entration of 10% or higher; and 
mercerization time to be 5 min. 
resulting yarn should be from 
100% stronger than the original 
of the same weight. 


S oe 


Shrinkage Test 


a recent meeting of Committee 

3. of the American Society for 
ting Materials, a standard method 
letermining the amount of shrink- 
which may be expected in fabrics 

laundering was proposed. This 

od differs slightly from that ad- 

ted by Howard D. Clayton, of 

. Peabody & Co., Inc. (TEXTILE 

Lp, February, 1933, page 100). The 

differences are, first, that it pro- 

for marking off the test sample 

ree 18-in. lengths in both warp and 

ny, and reporting the results as the 

ve obtained from the three lengths ; 

-econd, that it allows for machine 

ng of the dried and conditioned 


LLin-N-Craft 


nnouncement was made recently of 
-Craft, a new type of fabric pro- 
by treating cotton with a cellu- 
lution prepared from flax. This 
rial, which is being manufactured 
listributed by the Erlanger Cotton 
Co., Lexington, N. C., and sub- 
companies, is said to combine 
lesirable qualities of linen and cot- 
Shirts, pajamas, shorts, and union 
ade of Lin-N-Craft are now be 
ttered to the trade; and sheets and 
this fabric are to be 
nto production within a_ short 


i 


cases ot 


2 
l nishers’ Association 
! ects Secretary-Treasurer 


e C. Moore, for many years with 


National Association of Finishers 
extile Fabrics, was elected secre- 
reasurer of the association on 


' \tile World—May, 1933 
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New Dyestuffs 


General Dyestutf Corp. announces 
the following new products: Diazo 
Brilliant Green 6G, a homogeneous de- 
veloped color, recommended chiefly tor 


printing. With Developer ZA it pro- 
duces bright yellowish green shades 


which are dischargeable with Rongalite 
or zinc dust. 

Cellitazol STN conc., a dyestuff tor 
cellulose acetate, which gives a deep 
black shade of excellent fastness when 
diazotized and developed with De- 
veloper ON. 

Diazopon A, a product which added 
to the developing bath of Naphtol AS 
dyeings, improves the fastness to rub- 
bing by forming a stable and easily re- 
moved colloidal solution with the un- 
fixed color lake present in the bath. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., an- 
nounces the following new product: 

Pontamine Diazo Green GW, a de- 
veloped color which produces brilliant 
shades of yellowish green when diazo- 
tized and developed with Pontamine De- 
veloper ZN. This dyestuff is recom- 
mended for use on cotton, rayon, and 
pure silk; on cotton-rayon mixed goods 
it gives an excellent union in full shades 
at temperatures near the boil. 

. 


Effect of Sunlight 
On Cotton Fabrics 


Results of extensive investigations, at 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, on the effect of sunlight and other 
factors on the strength and color of cot 
ton fabrics indicate that unbleached, 
mercerized cotton goods show the least 
tendering. Other findings as reported 
in Bulletin 474 issued recently by the 
Station are as follows: All fabrics 
tested, when exposed to sunlight for 375 
hr. showed a change in strength and 
color, the loss in strength being 8 to 
47% in the warp and 18 to 58% in the 
filling. Fabrics dyed with vat colors 
(with the exception of those dyed with 
colors known to cause.a 
strength) lost less strength than those 
dyed with direct colors. In general, 
dark shades were less weakened than 
light shades. Coarse, hard-twisted 
varns are less tendered than fine, soft- 
twisted yarns. Of environmental fact- 


loss in 


ors, hours of exposure had the greatest 
effect on tensile strength, with tempera- 
ture next, accounting for twice as much 
change as did relative humidity. <A 
comparison of sizes and finishes with 
loss in strength suggested that 
of these added substances had a tender- 
ing effect. 

Spectrophotometric analysis of the 
color of each fabric before and after 
exposure to sunlight showed that all 
fabrics, whether white or dyed, under 
went some change in color. Un- 
bleached fabrics became lighter; and 
bleached, undyed fabrics became grayer 
and more yellow. The dyed fabrics 
varied in the type and extent of color 
change. Some became lighter, some 
darker, some darker and then lighter; 
others changed in hue. 


some 


Processing Plant News 


Central Dyeing & Finishing Co., Mid- 
dletown, Conn., shut down for nearly 
a week last month when the spring 
freshet flooded the mill basement. 

Pyramid Piece Dye Works, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., represented by Frank 
J. Raia, 3 Anderson Avenue, Fairview, 
N. J., has been organized with capital 
of $25,000, and plans early operation 

Millbank Bleachery Co., Lodi, N. J., 


real and personal property, was sold to 


John H. McGuire for $129,300, accord 
ing to court confirmation issued) on 
April 25. The company has been in 


receivership. 

Passaic (N. J.) Piece Dye Works is 
erecting a 300 hp. auxiliary boiler to its 
plant to carry the work until repairs can 
be made to its two regular boilers. 

Delagrave Co., Newark, N. J.. 
leased the old Meadow Brook Yarn mill, 
Jewett City, Conn., and will operate it 
as a textile engraving plant, producing 
copper pattern. rolls for printing. 
Thomas A. Garlick will be superintend- 
ent. About 50 hands will be employed. 

Great Falls Bleachery & Dye Works, 


Somersworth, N. H., lately owned by 


has 


Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., and previ- 
ously by Dwight Mfg. Co., has been 
acquired by new interests, headed by 
Harold O. Jackson, present master 
mechanic of the plant. New owners 
who are the operating executives ot 
the plant will continue operations as 
heretofore. Millard E. Foss will con- 


tinue as superintendent. 
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QUOTATIONS 


Prices cover average qualities unless otherwise stated. 


At close of business, May 1, 1933. 








Cotton Goods 
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Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) 
Double Carded 2c.—4c., higher according to quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) 


4s to 8s. $0.15 BS ic acliot lg ating $0.18 
10s.. wae ue. age Me See are Stn - .20 
| ae - .16 DGG iis Kadima - .21 
16s... va ee Ws Sabie nv hbo ome 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
8s-2 . $0.15} 208-2... $0. 184 
10s-2 Si - .16 24s-2.... .. = 204 
14s-2 : ee I 30s-2... can © pee 
168-2 - .17} 40s-2. - .27} 
SINGLE WARPS 
10s $0.16 A ee ia ots $0. 183 
14s. oem ES ae - .20 
16s. 17} 30s. ; - .22} 
TWO-PLY WARPS 
8s-2 $0.16 20s-2..... . 0.19 
10s-2 . 163 ae 
14s-2 - 173 PEs kei asa. =" cee 
16s-2 Pre 40s-2 ordin. - .28 
HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 
8s $0.16 18s . $0. 18) 
10s 16 20s ; - .19 
12s sag 22s - .20 
14s ; Ads 24s.. Basal > sae 
16s es ep eee DMs su cee ska'en: cee 
COMBED PEELER (Average Quality) 
rWO-PLY (Knitting Twist) Cones 
20s-2 $0. 26 PRS series kin $0.39 
| 30s-2 - ee ee 45 
40s-2 . 33 DCE sahvan- ee 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
PWO-PLY (Warp Twist) 
| 20s-2 $0. 26 50s-2......... $0.40 
30s-2 - 29 60s-2 aka -— .45 
368-2 3] 70s-2 - .56 
40s-2 34 80s-2 - .66 
SINGLES 
14s $0. 23 38s $0. 33 
20s - 24) 40s = 
| 28s 28 50s ae ie . 40 
30s . - 28} Msi ovitcaces) = eee 
MERCERIZED CONES (Combed. Ungassed) 
30s-2 $0. 384 60s-2. $0.52 
| 40s-2 42 80s-2 


May | 
May |! April | 1932 
PRINT CLOTHS 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60 3% 2} 2} 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 4; 3} 34 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 5 3% 38 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 5} 4} 4} 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 4i 43 4} 
BROWN SHEETINGS 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 4} 33 4} 
36-in.. 48x48. 5.00 33 44 43 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 4} 33 35 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 5} 4} 4; 
Denims, 2.20 . 9) 9 9} 
Tickings, 8 oz 10} 10 Ile 
Standard prints... 6 53 6} 
. y 
Cotton I] aste 
Peeler comber 7. 50c¢ 
Peeler strip ; = 6.75 
White spooler (single) 4. 50c 
Y 2 
Cotton Prices 
Spot Cotton For Month 1932 
at: May | Aprill High Low May 2 
New York 8.25 6. 40 7.90 6.40 5.70 | 
New Orleans 8.00 6. 33 7.98 6,35 5.67 
Liverpool 5.73 5.06 5.55 5.06 4.57 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed For Month Closed Net 
May | High Low Apr. | Change 
May.. 8.09 7.75 6. 34 6.34 i~a2 
June 8.14 7.81 6.42 6.42 Lae 
July 8.21 7.80 6.50 6.50 ae 
Aug 8.27 7.93 6.57 6.57 1.70 
Sept 8.34 8.05 6.63 6.70 + 1.64 
O 8.42 8.13 6.70 6.77 + 1.65 
Nov 8.49 8.16 6.27 6.85 + 1,64 
De 8.57 8. 26 6.85 6.91 1.66 
Jar 8.68 8.31 6.91 6.97 1.71 
Feb 8.75 8.41 6.97 7.04 Ri 
Mar 8.82 8. 48 7.04 7.04 1.78 
AVERAGE PRICE MAY-JUNE SHIPMENT 
HARD WESTERN COTTON 
F.o.b. New England 
Middling St. Middling 
}j-in : Sa 104« 1 13c. 
1 i-in Iie ike 
bi-in 14h¢ lojc. 


Based on 


New York, July, 8.27. 


FOREIGN COTTONS 


Alexandria Exchange, May | Change | 
May, Sak Seis Sa peae a ee 13.47 . 66 
June Uppers — <- Bicse oP 
May-June Shipment c.i.f. Boston 
(Tariff not included) 

Fully good fair Sak (No. 38)...... 13.95 + 2.60 
Fully good fair togood Uppers(No. 10) 12.90 +2.65 
(By Anderson, Clayton & Co.) 

India Rough, Calcutta Camilla................ 7.50 
Peruvian Tangius Strict Middling 193 
China Tientsin No. |... : ‘ 5 $05 Stee 





Prices on this page represent fau 
values on May 1, 1933, ex- 
cept where other previous dates are 
given. In numerous instances prices 
had risen still further before our 
press date and news regarding this 
nll be found in the Digest sections. 
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Raw Silk 


Prices Nominal 


13/15 —20/22} 
White White Yellow 
Super Grand, 87% $1.83 $1.79 $1.77 
Special Grand, 85% 1.78} 1.73 1.70 
Grand XX, 83%... 1.723 1.70 1.67 
Special Crack. 81° 1.67 1.68 1.65 
Crack XX, 78% ; 1.63 1.65 1.62 
Extra, Extra 73% 1.61 1.62 1.60 
Best Extra, 68% a9 
RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
For Month April 26 
May | April! High Low 1932 
May 1.59 1.11 1.44 ae 1.35 
June 1.58 1.10 1.41 1.10 1.38 
July.. 1.59 1.10 1.42 1.10 1.38 
August 1.58 1.10 1.41 1.10 1.41 
September 1.59 1.10 1.42 1.10 1.40 
October. 1.58 1.10 1.42 1.10 1.41 
November 1.60 1.11 1.43 0.09 1.41 
December 1.60 ‘a3 1.41 
"2 Y 
Silk Yarns 
Hosiery tram 5thd, Japan, 85% . $2.50 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78% 2.324 
OTM éGksee sds taba si aawse 2.40 
RAYON WASTE 
| Thread 8-11} 








Wool 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, ETC. (GREASE) 


Fine delne.. 0.21-$0.22 #blood.... $0.21-$0.22 
Fine clthg. -I17- .19 43 blood.... san sau 
} blood.... .20}-— .21 


TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA (CLEAN) 


TOEMe, 42 WIOMEIG, 5 ook oss ods cbs acclce $0.49 ~$0.5! 
California, Northern...............:. -41- .43 
MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING (CLEAN) 

PERN <<. cto nase e Gentes oeine $0.51 -$0 


NNO MUN s oe 500.0555 5 554 0000 doe 50 - 
Fine and fine medium (original bag).... 
2 blood.... 


3 blood. e° . 
PULLED 


5 
‘5 
- 45 
ian ot 

4 


‘ 41 - 
EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) 


A.A $0.51 —$0.53 B-Super. . $0.37 -—$0. 40 
A-Super.. .45- .47 C-Super.. .36—- .38 
CARPET WOOL (Nominal) 

DOD REDBID 5 icaiy'scc09:5.5 oxo 8G euok $0.16 —$0.18 
Sining Pancha aera CRS Rae an ~I-) 12 
Chins Gilime (Clem)... ccc ccc ccvasc .15- 17 

7 rT? 
Tops and Noils 
TOPS BOSTON 
Fine (64-66s)... $0.72 -$0.74 
Half-blood (60-62s) .. 20 - .72 
Aver. # blood (56s) .. .61-— .64 
1 blood (50s) swans ca oe 56 - 5 
NEW YORK TOP FUTURES 
Closed For Month Closed 
May | High Low April | 
May 65.50 65.60 52.10 52.10 
June 66. 30 66.00 52.80 52.80 
September 67.00 67.10 53.30 53.60 
December 68.00 68.00 53.60 54.20 
January 68.20 68.10 53.70 53.70 
TOPS BRADFORD, ENG. (Apr. 27) 

Fine (64s) 233d 2 bid. (56s) 17id 
} bld. (60s). 21d 4 bid. (50s)... I1id 
NOILS BOSTON 
Fine. $0.40 —$0. 43 2 bid..... $0.30 —$0. 33 
Half-bld a= Be } bid. .27 - .30 


Worsted Yarns 
ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING 


2-20s 44s... $0.68 -—$0.69 2-368 58s..$0.90 -$0.95 

2-30s 46s... .76 - .78 2-408 60s.. .95-— .974 

2-30s mixes 1.00 — 1.05 2-508 64s.. 1.10 -— 1.15 
ENGLISH’SYSTEM KNITTING 

Os 44s..$0.62}-—$0.67} 2-20s 60s..$0.774-—$0. 80 


2-2 
2-20s 50s... .70- .75 2-208 64s.. 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


.824-— . 87} 


1-268 64s. $0.80 —$0.85 2-40s 64s 

1-308 64s Zephyrs$1.05 —$1.10 
warp.... .95— 1.00 2-50s 66s.. 1.174- 1.20 

Domestic Rayon 
VISCOSE PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
50 14 $1.10 150 24-40 $0.55 
75 30 87 150 60 - 60 

100 40 one 300 44 45 
125 36 . 60 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 

Denier First Qual. Denier First Qual. 

75 $0. 87-$0.97 BAS va nats laie earn $0. 60 
100.....5 7a 382 NID sao 0's pater 60 
ACETATE PROCESS 

Denier Price Denier Price 
er $1. 10-$1.15 100..... $0.95-$1.00 
| ae ~ 4,05 120-125..... ‘ . 90 
TPs ass 1.00- 1.05 | eer .85- .90 

CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Fila- Fila- 

Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 
30 24 = $1.45 ——-100 75 $0.85 
75 60 1.05 150 112 .75 
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